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THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENT 


IN MICROFILMING 


For insurance company executives— 
Here's the new 14-inch Flofilm Du- 
plex Camera! It's especially designed 
to microfilm at a single feeding ONE 
OR BOTH SIDES OF ANY COPY up 


to 14 inches wide and of any length. 


The 14-inch throat of the Diebold 
Flofilm Camera permits the handling 
of hard-to-read copy; ledger sheets 
up to 14 inches in width can be pho- 
tographed, both sides simultaneously. 


What's more, this machine permits 
the recording of these images on 
either 16mm or 35mm film with a 
choice of 4 reduction ratios—21X, 
26X, 30X, 36X—with no change of 
camera necessary as in all other 
machines. Because of the electronic 
activator any frayed or ragged copy 
is no longer a jamming problem. 


To further speed operation—and add 
to operator comfort and efficiency— 
the Flofilm Camera has eye-level 
delivery. Your operator has constant 
observation of copy return and 
stacking. Unlike all other cameras, 
there is no lost time, no stooping to 
make sure of correct delivery. 


Please write us for further informa- 
tion or for an actual demonstration 
as to how other insurance companies 
are putting this machine to use in 
their everyday operations. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT 


PAYMENTS IN ‘50 TOPPED 
$10 MILLION DAILY 





$10.2 
MILLION 





$7.4 
MILLION 


al 


1940 1950 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 














Something Ol 


T HE publication by the Institute of Actuaries of 

the proceedings of its Centenary Assembly in 
four volumes, which commemorates the establish- 
ment of this pioneer society of actuaries, gives em- 
phasis to the essential character of the findings of 
these mathematical men to the progress and well 
being of life insurance. As a matter of fact with- 
out the study and calculation of the actuary to 
establish life underwriting on a sound permanent 
basis there would be no life insurance as we now 
know it. 

Few in America, where life insurance has come 
to its most beneficial fruition, realize that behind 
the guaranty of their policy are results of the life 
work of a host of men who not only translated 
mortality and investments for practical use in the 
betterment of society but left an impression on 
civilization’s course. 

Sir Isaac Newton of the law of gravitation fame 
and Edmond Halley, the great astronomer, are 
among those who enriched as well actuarial sci- 
ence. America’s tribute to this older actuarial so- 
ciety was borne by E. M. McConney, president of 
its institute. 
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Life Insurance 


MERICAN families received $10,220,- 
000 a day from their life insurance 
companies in 1950. This was at the rate 
of $118 every second. Total payments 
last year were $3,731 ,000,000, an all-time 
record. 

Payments to living policyholders, ac- 
counted for 52%, the 1950 total of 
$2,141,000,000 increasing some $152,000,- 
000 over 1949. Death benefit payments 
were at a record $1,590,000,000, or $100,- 
000,000 greater than 1949. 


Something _, 


S evidenced by the subject matter of the forums at 
the annual conference of general agents and mana- 
gers of life insurance companies held under the auspices 
of the New York State Association of Life Underwriters 
at Saratoga recently, recruiting, public relations and the 
opportunities for underwriting, incident to the enhanced 
earning power of the individual, are of primary impor- 
tance to the well being of life insurance. Above them all. 
however, was inflation which this year will victimize 
one third of the population of the United States. 
~ Owners of life insurance are high on the list of those 
who lose because of the widening spiral of high prices 
and uncontrolled values. In the words of Carrol M. 


Shanks, president of the Prudential, inflation has had 








a destructive effect on both the accumulated savings 
and the savings efforts of the life insurance policyholder. 
the bank book owner and all thrifty individuals whose 
foresight urges them to make present sacrifices for future 


security. 
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In Action 









A! a time when the industry of America is in the throes of military 
production, and business is in turmoil because of inflation and the 
economic disturbance which is the aftermath of war and preparation 
against war, the public becomes acutely conscious of integrity and financial 
re'iability. People who have property, real or personal, great or modest, 
are concerned about the security and continuity of their ownership. Chief 
among the agencies which can give a permanency to, or replacement values 
for, their possession is the insurance company. So it is that as never before 
keen attention can be had for announcements which attest the worth and 
accomplishments of the many corporations that write insurance. 

The most prized possession of every family is its breadwinner. Deprived 
of this support, particularly when a day of national travail is at hand, the 
life insurance policy in the vast majority of American homes is the sole 
foundation upon which can be rebuilt the family unit. Naturally, knowl- 
edge that the guarantor against want and privation is financially sound 
and increasing in popularity and importance is most welcome. Old policy- 
holders are encouraged to increase their ownership by agents who are 
proud of their companies’ achievements, service and growth. 

Insurance companies find it good and wise to proclaim their record hy 
publishing far and wide their annual statements. Through them agents 
and public are made aware of the fact that the management have just 
pride in the results of their stewardship. The annual statement that is pro- 
claimed is the best contribution to national confidence. The individual 
by it is stimulated in his belief that he and his family are protected by an 
organization that is in the hands of able men. Beyond that he is confirmed 
in his devotion to the American way of life. A nation which encourages 
the right of citizens to prepare for their own future in highly solvent finan- 
cial institutions is one for which they can sacrifice and fight and suffer. 


By T3V. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 





Seas ething Biccud 


HE business cannot be partisan; it cannot espouse 

the cause of specific parties or candidates. In public 
questions its participation must be limited to the pres- 
entation of facts—accurately, temperately and fairly. 
If we follow such a course, it will not take the public 
long to assess the calibre of our public pronouncements. 

It must be recognized that such a policy may some- 
times bring us into conflict with political personalities, 
groups or parties who are advocating programs which 
will do substantial damage to the interest of our policy- 
holders. Obviously, we must not seek such conflicts, but 
if we are to discharge our responsibilities, we cannot 
run away from them, distasteful though they may be. 
In this field of action our main problem will be to com- 
pose our differences among ourselves. Rugged individ- 
ualism has its place in the insurance business and should 
be encouraged. But there are times in the life of every 
business when individual differences should be laid aside 
and the business should act as a unit. Our task will be 
to exercise statesmanship in deciding which questions 
merit action. Once the decision is reached, we should 
all put our shoulders to the wheel. 

Rosert E. DINEEN 


Something 


=e boys again, in increasing numbers, 

are being called to the colors, and American 
business again is challenged to carry on deprived 
of the steady flow of young apprentices it so much 
requires to maintain its standards. Once again this 
problem of replacement stresses the social and eco- 
nomic necessity for considered long range national 
planning in our educational structure. Business 
and industry and the schools must cooperate in de- 
vising a program of education which while com- 
bining the cultural with the vocational is effica- 
ciously instrumental in preparing the boy or girl 
for the life he is best endowed by nature and de- 
sire to lead. 

The waste of trial employment is tremendous in 
time and money. When military needs for man- 
power are at their height, business suffers because 
transitory employments during peace times do not 
permit the required reservoir of trained men and 
women. A practical realistic method of education 
which accommodates mental capacity with life’s vo- 
cation is important to nationa! progress. 
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GUARDIANS 
94st Mrnud Report 


marks significant achievement 


The year 1950 saw Guardian reach an all-time high of $106,548,000 


new business sold, representing a 34.2% increase over 1949. 


Insurance in force rose $66,684,000, 52.9% greater than the gain in 
1949. On December 31, 1950, Guardian's total insurance in force 
stood at $898,831,000. 


Of course we are proud of this notable progress . . . of the indication 
it gives that our new liberal disability income provision, our low cost 
Preferred Risk policies and our low premium term contracts are gaining 


such wide popularity. 


But our pride is mixed with gratitude to the people who are responsible 
for our growth—and to our own loyal field and home office staffs 
and our general insurance broker friends who are making it possible. 
To them we pledge our determination to strive toward new heights, 
producing greater benefits for more people—and greater income op- 


portunities for Guardian representatives everywhere. 


*Would you like to have a detailed copy of our Annval 
Report? We shall be glad to send you one. Just write. 


Hk 
GUARDIAN 
Go Lhuenance Copany 

OF AMERICA 


, err F UNION SQUARE NEW YOR  K 
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MANAGING EDITOR'S 


MEMOS 


O* the last day of February, a 
pioneer of the life insurance 
business died in New York City— 
Mrs. Ray Wilner Sundelson, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society general 
agent. Mrs. Sundelson was the first 
woman life insurance agent in the 
United States and the first woman 
general agent. 

Back in 1894 she set up her first 
office—one small room in a building 
at St. Mark’s Place on New York’s 
east side where she performed the 
duties of agent, cashier, file clerk and 
manager. At the time of her death, 
she headed a very successful agency 
at 1440 Broadway. 

For 56 years Mrs. Sundelcon served 
as a manager for the Equitable So- 
ciety and over the course of the years, 
approximately a quarter of a billion 
dollars of life insurance covering 
34,000 families was issued under her 
direction. 

Today, 4700 women agents are 
doing a commendable job of selling 
life insurance protection to the Ameri- 
can public. Mrs. Ray Wilner Sundel- 
son led the way. 


Silver Quill Award 
HE smiling gentleman receiving 
that handsome trophy from Presi- 

dent Harry Truman is Paul Wooton, 


Washington member of our editorial 
board, who was singularly honored 
on January 19 when the President ad- 
dressed the business mobilization din- 
ner of the Society of Business Maga- 


zine Editors. Mr. Wooton was the re- 


cipient of the first annual “Silver 
Quill Award” of the National Busi- 
ness Publications. 

The occasion was also the first time 
that a president of the United States 















has attended a dinner of the business 
press and his presence dicated his 
particular interest in this important 
medium of public information. 

THE SPECTATOR is a charter mem- 
ber of the Society of Business Maga- 
zine Editors, a professional society 
organized two years ago. 


Joseph "M Ma Carthy 
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STABILIZATION 


MEASURES FOR 
EMPLOYEE 


WELFARE PLANS 


T HE American Life Convention and the Life Insurance 

Association of America, jointly representing 230 Life 
companies, have petitioned the Wage Stabilization Board 
to give separate consideration to employee welfare plans 
in applying its stabilization measures. 

The following text was submitted to the Board by 
Robert L. Hogg, executive vice-president and general 
counsel, ALC; and Eugene M. Thore, general counsel, 
LIAA, It was authorized by the Joint Committee on War 
problems headed by Ray D. Murphy, executive vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance Society, and was 
prepared by a special subcommittee headed by C. Manton 
Eddy, vice-president and secretary, Connecticut General. 


HE Defense Production Act of 
"TD isso authorizes _ stabilization 
measures applying to employee 
welfare plans, along with stabilization 
measures for cash wages, for the pur- 
pose of controlling inflation. Life 
insurance companies are vitally con- 
cerned with the prevention of infla- 
tion; the companies themselves, their 
policyholders, and their beneficiaries 
have as much to lose from inflation 
as any other segment of the commun- 
ity. They would be opposed to any 
inflationary practices in the field of 
employee welfare plans. 
The problem of stabilizing cash 
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wages and the problem of stabilizing 
employer payments under welfare 
plans have a number of aspects in 
common, yet they also have important 
points of dissimilarity which call for 
separate treatment. The principal 
purpose of this memorandum is to 
consider these points of dissimilarity, 
explaining why separate treatment, 
although not basically different treat- 
ment, is desirable and suggesting 
some basic principles which should 
apply. 

The adequacy and reasonableness 
of employee welfare plans should 
first be measured in terms of the 





benefits provided, rather  than_ in 
From the point of 
view of the individual employee, in 
particular, the important thing is the 
amount of insurance or pension he 
will get rather than the cost of his 
benefits to his employer. 


terms of cost. 


The costs of welfare plans in re- 
lation to the benefits provided diffe: 
widely from employer to employer. 
Among plans with substantially iden- 
tical benefits, many factors such as 
differences in the ages of the em- 
ployees covered can lead to relatively 


‘marked cost variances. Even the 


employer’s cost of a particular wel- 
fare plan may, for a number of rea- 
sons, vary substantially from year to 
year. Thus, plans equated on the 
basis of employer costs would be 
quite dissimilar from almost any 
other standpoint. 

We therefore recommend that cri- 
teria for the measurement of em- 
ployee welfare plans be established 
primarily in terms of the benefits 
provided, and hence be separate from 
criteria for the measurement of cash 
wages. However, in the establishment 
of benefit standards account should 
be taken of typical employer costs. 
These benefit standards should apply 
not only to new plans but also to 
liberalizations in old plans. But in 
all probability it will not seem de- 
sirable to require an employer to cur- 
tail the benefit formula of an existing 
welfare plan to take account of pos- 
sible cost increases under the plan— 
perhaps, for example, owing to a 
local epidemic—if the benefit pro- 
visions remain unchanged. 

To illustrate possible criteria. it 
would probably be appropriate to 
establish standards for hospitaliza- 
tion benefits in terms of local costs 
for semi-private hospital care. Sim- 
ilarly, a standard group life insurance 
benefit might be in terms of wages 
or salary. Thus, an employee earn- 
ing, say, $4,000 a year, might be 
entitled to $4,000 of life insurance 
protection. 


Differences in Effects 


Wage stabilization seeks to combat 
inflation (a) by restricting the growth 
of excess purchasing power in the 
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hands of the public and (b) by pre- 
venting direct pressure on prices 
through increased costs of production 
arising from increased wage rates. 
The effects of employee welfare plans 
may be considered with respect to 
each of these objectives. 


Partial Reimbursement 


Concerning the first objective, 
benefits for employees under welfare 
plans are paid only as partial re- 
imbursement for loss of earnings 
because of illness, old age or death, 
or because of expenses incurred be- 
If hospital, medical, 


and other types of insurance bene- 


cause of illness. 


fits in reimbursement for the costs 
of illness did not exist, the volume 
of spending for such costs would 
hardly be appreciably less. The effect 
of the insurance is therefore largely 
one of permitting the individual to 
conserve personal savings, to avoid 
personal debt, or to stay off public 
assistance rolls, rather than of adding 
to the demand for goods and services. 

Indeed, a welfa®& plan to which 
employees contribute a part of the 
cost reduces take-home pay and thus 
to that extent lessens the demand for 
goods and services by those contrib- 
uting. 

Concerning the second objective. 
employee welfare plans ordinarily in- 
volve a dollar cost to the employer 
which is small in relation to his total 
wage costs, especially in cases where 
the employees pay a part of the cost. 
Furthermore, expenditures for sound, 
well-designed welfare plans can help 
to increase production through less- 
ened absenteeism resulting from im- 
proved employee morale and from 
better health care. 


A Constrast 


Employee welfare plans, as men- 
tioned, provide benefits only for 
those who have suffered a loss of 
income or who have incurred certain 
extraordinary expenses. Such plans 
therefore achieve entirely different 
social goals from those sought by 
cash wage increases. Whereas the 
effect of a cash wage increase is to 
raise the general standard of living 
over what it would otherwise have 


been for those affected, welfare bene- 
fits operate to protect only a portion 
of the living standards of the covered 
employees who are stricken by the 
hazard insured against. 

These differences in the-social as- 
Baa nal increases and_em- 
ployee welfare plans, while not jus- 
tifying the application of basically 
different principles, are yet another 
reason for the separate consideration 
of welfare plans in stabilization mea- 
sures. Welfare benefits are needed 
in all industries whether or not the 
cash wage pattern is up to standard. 
Obviously, adequate wages for those 





remaining actively employed are not 
a substitute for benefits to those who 
cannot continue to work. 


Special Considerations 


The foregoing discussion 1elates 
almost entirely to insurance benefits 
provided under welfare plans. Pen- 
sion plans differ in several important 
respects. Employer payments to pen- 
sion plans go largely to provide long- 
deferred benefits with but little 
expendable money paid out in the 
short run. For years to come new 
pension plans will have very little 
effect in increasing the demands for 
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goods and services. Furthermore, if 
employees contribute to a pension 
plan their current demands for goods 
and services are immediately reduced. 

On the other hand, the pension 
costs are much greater than the costs 
of insurance benefits. This suggests 
that over-all controls expressed in 
terms of cost to the employer clearly 
are more appropriate than in the 
case of insurance benefits. 

In general, special criteria for pen- 
sion plans will be necessary because 
of these cost factors, and also be- 
cause of wide differences between 
pension and other welfare plans in 
their complexities, their methods of 
funding, and in the manner in which 
benefits are determined. 


Principles Recommended 


It is difficult to make detailed sug- 
gestions concerning stabilization mea- 
sures for employee welfare plans un- 
til the pattern of cash wage stabiliza- 
tion is made known. 
suggest that such measures relate only 
to new welfare plans and to the lib- 
eralization of existing welfare plans, 
and that they be based on the fol- 


lowing broad principles: 


However, we 

















is 








1. Stabilization measures applying 
to employee welfare plans should be 
consistent with, but separate from, 
stabilization measures applying to 
cash wages. 


2. Allowable limits for employee 
insurance benefits should be deter- 
mined in terms of benefit amounts, 
with such limits having their basis 
in typical employer costs. For ex- 
ample, a typical group hospitalization 
benefit standard might be determined 
in terms of local costs for semi-private 
hospital care. Similarly, a typical 
group life insurance benefit might be 
a multiple of one year’s wages or sal- 
ary, according to what is considered 
standard in the area. 


3. Separate standards for pensions 
should be provided from those for in- 
surance benefits, since pension plans 
are of a more complex character and 
provide only for long-deferred pay- 
Such standards should also 
be determined in terms of the amount 
of benefits, but should be subject to 
special over-all tests related to cost 
because of the much greater cost of 


ments. 


pension benefits. 
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— hyphen smith 
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SUPPLEMENTARY memo- 
randum was issued by the 
American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association 
on February 16: 
“Several questions may need 
prompt clarification to assure em- 
ployers with existing employee benefit 
programs that they can operate them 
within the spirit of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Regulations,” the new memo- 
randum of the two associations states. 
“For example, such programs nor- 
mally provide that their benefits will 
be extended to new employees either 
when hired or at the end of a proba- 
tionary period of service; that bene- 
fits or amounts of insurance will vary 
according to length of service, job 
level, or wage rate; and that em- 
ployer costs will vary with changing 
insurance premiums, claim frequen- 
cies, and other factors. Some of the 
questions that might arise under the 
letter of the law and regulations are 
obvious. 


Continuance of Program 
“We suggest that the regulation 
specifically provide for the continu- 
ance in accordance with its terms of 
any such employee benefit program, 
as applied to all employees covered 
under such program on the above 
date, and employees eligible or be- 
coming eligible under the program 
thereafter, including changes in 
amounts of benefits or insurance for 
individual employees in accordance 
with the existing provisions of the 
program for such changes. The 
Board would probably want the regu- 
lation to cover two different types 

of existing programs as follows: 


“1. A program under which an 
employer is providing specified bene- 
fits should be permitted to continue 
unchanged as to provisions Cctermin- 
ing benefit amounts, employee con- 
tributions, if any, and other provi- 
sions, regardless of whether the cost 
to the employer might vary from time 
to time (e.g., by reason of such fac- 
tors as changes in insurance premium 
rates due to changes in age distribu- 
tion, sex composition, or otherwise, 


(Concluded on Page 45) 
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PLANNING AHEAD 
Facts from our:S8th Annual Report 


THIS YEAR, and for many years ahead, industrial America will 
be moving at a faster pace. In every community and in every state 
steps are now being taken to preserve and strengthen the pattern 
of our American way of life. In this giant planning, life insurance 
plays its part. 

A blast furnace in Alabama, an airport in Florida, penicillin in 
Connecticut, bulldozers in Illinois, an oil-cracking planc in New 
Jersey, telephone poles in Colorado, television tubes in New York: 
these are but a few of the many national enterprises that will make 
America strong in the years ahead . . . and that are promoted and 
furthered by John Hancock investments. 





December 31, 1950 
Assets . g , ‘ » ae $2,959,942,982 
Liabilities and Contingency Reserves $2,748,275,222 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus). .  . $211,667,760 


Paid to or set aside for Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries . , , ; $453,049,869 





Total Insurance in Force : . $11,411,518,007 







aul CS a 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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TAX ANALYSIS 





Partnership Insurance 


+ 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


HEN members of a partner- 
W air enter into a buy-and-sell 

agreement to take effect at 
death, and finance the purchase of 
the deceased partner’s interest with 
life insurance, it is vitally important 
that they obtain advice from a com- 
petent source and set up their plan on 
a basis that will accomplish their 
desires with the most favorable tax 
results. 

While the following case pertains 
only to income tax consequences, 
nevertheless, it is reviewed for the 
purpose of bringing out certain fac- 
tors which, apparently, were not fully 
considered and understood at the 
time the agreement was executed. 

It is the case of Ernest J. Keefe v. 
Commissioner, decided by the Tax 
Court on December 28, 1950. The 
findings of fact were as follows: 


Tax Returns 


The petitioner, Ernest J. Keefe, re- 
sides in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
For the calendar years 1944 and 
1945, he filed his income tax returns, 
prepared on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis, with the collector 
of internal revenue for the district of 
Massachusetts. 

During the calendar years 1944, 
1945 and 1946, petitioner and A. Lin- 
ton Bausman were partners doing 
business under the firm name of Mill 
River Tool Company. The business of 
the partnership consisted of the man- 
ufacture of gauges, tools, cutters and 
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jigs. On June 26, 1942, petitioner 
and Bausman executed a partnership 
agreement containing the following 
provisions: 

“5. Upon the dissolution of the 
partnership by the death of one of 
the partners, the survivor shall 
wind up the partnership affairs as 
provided in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this Section 5. 

“(a) Bills, accounts and notes 
receivable shall be collected by the 
survivor, and the proceeds thereoj. 


FORREST 
L. 
MORTON 








together with cash in bank or 
otherwise, shall be promptly ap- 
plied to the payment of all partner- 
ship debts and obligations then 
incurred, including all payroll and 
other expenses of operations and 
manufacture down to the date oj 
said death, and including all part- 
nership income taxes and other 
taxes. The survivor shall reserve 
from said funds an adequate 
amount from which to pay income 
or other taxes not then determined 
or payable. Taxes assessed on the 
partnership machinery, equipment 
and other chattel property shall be 
pro-rated as of said date of death, 
as shall rental obligations of the 
partnership under any existing 
lease. In addition to reservation o/ 
funds above provided for, the sur- 
vivor shall reserve from said funds 
the sum of $5,000 from which to 
meet any then existing disputed 
claims referable to the partnership 
business as well as claims there- 
after made or arising, and in- 
cluding claims by customers for 
errors in respect to the partnership 
manufactured products then in 
process of manufacture or finished 
but not then shipped. The said re- 
serve of $5,000 shall be continued 
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and administered only during the 
period of one year following the 
qualification of the executor or 
administrator of the deceased part- 
ner, and thereafter only until such 
claims shall have been disposed of. 
The excess of said proceeds and 
cash above the payments and re- 
serves in this paragraph provided 
for shall be promptly divided one- 
half to said executor or adminis- 
trator and one-half to the survivor, 
as shall also the balance of reserve 
funds when such reserve is no 
longer required. 


“(b) The surviving partner shall 
wind up the remaining affairs of 
the partnership by promptly col- 
lecting and paying over to the said 
executor or administrator the pro- 
ceeds of all those life insurance 
policies heretofore issued on the 
life of the deceased partner and 
payable to the said survivor, which 
policies are set forth in the attached 
schedule, and also the proceeds of 
and such policies hereafter issued 
and added to said schedule and in- 
itialed by the parties thereon, and 
the parties hereto severally declare 
that they each respectively hold 
said policies on the life of the 
other, and any such policies here- 
after issued in trust for the benefit 
of the other, his executor or ad- 
ministrator, for the purposes set 
forth in this paragraph (b). The 
parties further agree with each 
other that if either shall so desire 
the said policies shall be made pay- 
able to some third party as trustee 
to carry out the provisions of this 
paragraph (6). 

“(c) Upon the death of a part- 
ner the title to all assets of the part- 
nership (other than bills, accounts 
and notes receivable, and cash 
which are to be administered and 
divided under paragraph (a) shall 
vest in the surviving partner in- 
cluding without limiting the gen- 
erality of this paragraph (c) all 
materials, raw or in process or fin- 
ished but not shipped, and all the 
proceeds referable to such mate- 
rials and products, all the machin- 
ery and equipment of the partner- 
ship, and the good will thereof, and 
the said survivor shall be under no 


liability to account therefor to the 
executor or administrator, legatees 
or devisees of the deceased partner, 
it being the intent of the parties 
that the proceeds of the life insur- 
ance policies upon the life of the 
deceased partner, as provided in 
paragraph (b), together with one- 
half of the surplus of bills, ac- 
counts and notes receivable and 
cash as provided in paragraph 
(a), shall compensate the estate 
of the deceased partner for his en- 
tire interest in the partnership, and 
constitute a complete winding up 
of its affairs, and that the surviv- 
ing partner shall have full right in 
his own behalf to continue as his 
own the partnership business. 
“6. Upon the death of either of 
the parties hereto, scheduled insur- 
ance policies upon the life of the 
survivor which under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 5(b) of this 
agreement are payable to the party 
who shall have died, shall accrue 
to the survivor, who shall have all 
rights therein and shall not be ac- 
countable to the estate of the de- 








ceased party for any cash value of 
said policies or for any other rights 
therein. 

“7. The parties agree that the 
premiums payable in respect to the 
policies of insurance appearing on 
the attached schedule shall be paid 
by the partnership, and hereby 
ratify all such previous payments. 
Any taxes or other charges arising 
out of the payment of the executor 
or administrator of the proceeds of 
said policies under paragraph (b) 
of Section 5 shall be borne by such 


executor or administrator.” 


The schedule of life insurance 
policies indicates five policies on Mr. 
Keefe for a total face value of $50,- 
000, and a total face value of $50,000 
of Mr. Bausman. 

Bausman was designated as bene- 
ficiary in these policies on petitioner’s 





life and petitioner did not reserve a 
power to change the beneficiary. Sim- 
ilarly, petitioner was named as bene- 
ficiary in Bausman’s policies. Each 
partner paid the premiums on the 
policies issued on his own life despite 
the foregoing provision of Section 7 
of the partnership agreement. 

The partnership agreement con- 
tinued in force during 1944, 1945 
and 1946. In 1947 petitioner and 
Bausman discontinued their arrange- 
ment concerning the insurance, and 
agreed upon a different method of 
settling claims in the event of the 
death of either partner. As to the 
policies then in effect, each consented 
to a change in the beneficiary desig- 
nated under the policies maintained 
by the other. 

During the calendar years 1944, 
1945 and 1946, the petitioner paid 
the following premiums respectively 
on the policies taken out by him on 
his own life: $2,206.20, $2,385.80, 
and $2,364.65. In his individual in- 
come tax returns for the calendar 
years 1944 and 1946, petitioner 
claimed, as a deduction from gross 
income, the amounts of $2,206.20 and 
$2,385.80, respectively, as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. The 
respondent disallowed these deduc- 
tions. 


Partnership Agreement 


Before proceeding with the opinion 
and decision of the Tax Court, it 
might be advisable to comment on the 
partnership agreement and the com- 
pliance with its terms and provisions. 

It will be noted that the policies 
were owned by the insured partner 
and were made payable to the other 
partner only as the irrevocable bene- 
ficiary. It should also be noted that 
each partner paid the premiums on 
his own policies, although the part- 
nership agreement provided that the 
partnership should pay the premiums. 
Furthermore, in the event of the 
death of a partner, no adjustment 
was provided for relative to the poli- 
cies owned by the surviving partner 
—he was to have all ownership there- 
in himself. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that 
these two partners either did not give 
careful consideration to the ultimate 
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results that would have taken place if 
either of them had died, or else they 
received incompetent advice as to 
their arrangement. In fact, if one 
partner had died before the arrange- 
ment had been cancelled, the result 
would have been that he would have 
bought out at least a sizeable share 
of his own interest in the partnership 
for no particular good reason. In 
other words, he would probably have 
been much better off to have had the 
insurance payable to his family and 
let the partnership matters be ad- 
justed as best they could without life 
insurance financing. 

How much better it would have 
been if each partner had purchased 
and owned the insurance on the other 
partner and provided for an adjust- 
ment of the insurance on the surviv- 
ing partner. 

In the case before the Tax Court, 
Mr. Keefe sought to deduct from his 
gross income amounts which he paid 
as premiums on insurance on his own 
life. However, if it can be shown that 
he “is directly or indirectly a bene- 
ficiary under” such policies within 
the meaning of Section 24(a) (4) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the 
claimed deductions would be forbid- 


den. 





GEORGE L. HAMLIN 


Petitioner asserted that Section 
24(a) (4) of the Code is inapplicable 
because the beneficiary explicitly 
designated under the policies on the 
petitioner's life was his partner. The 
Court states that this is not enough 
to remove the bar against deduction 
contained in that section if the pe- 
titioner was “directly or indirectly” 
a beneficiary under the policies. 

The Court is of the opinion: 

“There are at least several con- 
siderations, each of which indepen- 
dently suggests that the petitioner 
herein was ‘directly or indirectly’ 
a beneficiary, and when they are 
taken in the aggregate, we are left 
without any doubt that petitioner 
had such a vital interest in the poli- 
cies that the premiums must be 
regarded as nondeductible under 
Section 24(a) (4). 

“At the very outset, it is to 
be noted that the policies on 
petitioner's life made no _ pro- 
vision for a beneficiary in the 
event that he should survive the 
named beneficiary. But Section 6 
of the partnership agreement pro- 
vided that upon the death of either 
partner, the survivor ‘shall have all 
rights’ in the policies upon his own 
life. Thus, petitioner in fact re- 





RALPH E. KIPLINGER 


ELECTED: Guarantee Mutual Life has elected Ralph E. Kiplinger, 
president, to succeed J. W. Hughes who retired under the com- 
pany’s retirement plan. George L. Hamlin, CLU, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies, Equitable Life of lowa, was elected 

* agency vice-president and member of the board of directors. Mr. 
Hamlin becomes head of the agency department. 
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tained the right to reacquire com- 
plete ownership of the policies 
taken out on his own life, if he 
should outlive his partner. Section 
24(a) (4) does not speak of one who 
is directly or indirectly the benefici- 
ary; it merely refers to one who is 
directly or indirectly ‘a’ beneficiary 
under the policy. And petitioner’s 
contractual right to acquire abso- 
lute control over the policies if he 
should survive Bausman certainly 
constitutes such a substantial inter- 
est that he may fairly be character- 
ized as being ‘directly or indirectly 
a beneficiary’ under the policies. 
“But petitioner’s interest went 
far beyond the potential reacqui- 
sition of control over his policies. 
* * * it is at once apparent that the 
policies taken out by petitioner 
were merely part of an interdepen- 
dent reciprocal arrangement where- 
by Bausman took out policies on 
his own life in an amount equiva- 
lent to the face value of petitioner’s 
policies, naming petitioner as the 
principal beneficiary thereunder. 
* * * Under the partnership agree- 
ment, the insurance proceeds were 


FLL TAKE IT 
. ry 


to be applied in such manner that 
petitioner would be entitled to re- 
ceive a going business intact rather 
than a half interest in a business 
that might possibly be forced into 
liquidation. These are benefits of 
great magnitude. They are inex- 
tricably interwoven with the poli- 
cies taken out by petitioner, and 
cannot be considered in isolation. 
We conclude that as a result o/ 
these benefits petitioner was “di- 
rectly or indirectly a beneficiary’ 
under his policies. 

“Even if the situation be viewed 
on the assumption that petitioner 
might predecease Bausman, there 
were still substantial benefits that 
he reserved for his estate. On his 
death, his estate was assured o/ 


(Concluded on Page 45) 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
Reports on 1950 


Thanks to the ability, industry and loy 
1950 was a year of substantial progre 
a large group of additional polic 


and their families, while the Company 
rance in force now exceeds $242 
k and exceed liabilities by 7%, a more than 


insurance companies. 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE 


e 15% greater than 1949. 


e Nearly $4,000,000. more e@ Average policy in force at end 
than the largest previous of year $5,613. 
yom in the Company’s ~~ 86% of all new insurance issued 
history. in policies of $5,000. or over. 
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$19,692,333.88 
309,021.25 
622,454.75 

. 8,348,491.83 
285,953.22 
182,517.85 


30,589,004.26 
683,627.57 
1,226,680.00 
73,402.89 
4,415,242.29 
1,313,442.42 
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$67,742,172.21 
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HELP YOURSELF 
TO THESE 
IDEAS 








TO: Company Magazine Editors and 
Agency Department Officials 


FROM: Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
The Spectator’s “Idea Man” 





“‘Breathes there an editor, with soul so dead, who 
never to himself hath said” —where in Heck can 
I get a new idea? 





No matter how prolific you yourself may be in 
the “idea field,” there’s always someone else who 
has thought of some things that would never 
have occurred to you—or to me. 





Purpose of this installment of our “idea series” 
by Mr. Mathus is to bring you devices success- 
fully used, mostly in other fields, that you can 
adapt to life insurance selling—by your own 
company, your own field men, your own pub- 
lication. A second installment will appear next 
month. 
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How To Determine Reader 
Interests 


A readership survey of an insur- 
ance house organ, conducted by the 
editor himself, pulled 281% per cent 
returns (instead of the more usual 
5 or 10 per cent), and total cost was 
less than $50. Moreover, three out 
of every ten readers came through 
with additional opinions, comments 
and suggestions. 

This result was achieved, in part. 
by avoiding mistakes committed in an 
earlier survey, to wit: (a) not enough 
emphasis had been placed on desire 
for an expression of opinion; (b) 
no provision had been made for easy 
mailing of the return form; (c) the 
questionnaire itself was neither in- 
teresting in appearance nor simple in 
form; (d) signatures had been (need- 
lessly) required; (e) the mailing 
went to home addresses, rather than 
at the same spot where this particu- 
lar house organ was received by the 
reader; and (f) the questionnaire was 
enclosed in an issue of the magazine 
and could easily have been lost or 
overlooked. 

Turn these negations into positives, 
and try a simple readership survey 
of your own. (Idea No. 297) 


Or you might prefer to run a little 
notice like this, about once a year: 
“If you find an item or two of inter- 
est, in this or any other issue, why not 
let us know? If some little story or 
some other fellow’s sales experience 
has helped you yourself close a sale— 
tell us about it. It costs time and 
money to get out a publication such 
as this. We know it’s a long way from 
perfect, but we’re trying hard to make 
it ever more practical for you, and 
valuable to you. You can help us 
materially by merely sending along 4 
postcard every once in a while, telling 
us what you do and don’t like. That's 
the only ‘subscription price’ we ask 
of you.” (Idea No. 298) 


Do you have a column, page or de- 
partment in your magazine exclusive- 


ly of interest to the wives of agents. 
. . . Well, why not? (Idea No. 299) 
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Each month, you might enclose 100 
questionnaire postcards, _ self-ad- 
dressed and pre-stamped, asking four 
or five quick and simple questions 
about the good and bad points of 
your publication. (And don’t be too 
sure your own magazine doesn’t have 
some of the latter.) 

Once every 12 or 24 months, en- 
close a more detailed questionnaire, 
with return envelope or self-mailing 
device, headed by some such phrase 
as “This is YOUR magazine. We want 
to know what will make it still more 
helpful to you.” 

Suggested question: “The 
is OK now ( )Yes ( )No. Which 
of the following types of items do 
you read regularly and want con- 





tinued (list in detail follows). ... Do 
any of these possible new features 
appeal to you? ( )Yes ( )No. 
Write here your own most important 
suggestion for a new feature. . . . Does 
your wife read the ? ( )Yes 


{ )No. What could be done to make 
it more interesting to her also? 
Which time of the month would you 





prefer receiving the— ? First( ) 
Middle ( ) End ( ). (Idea No. 
300) 


How To Use Visual Appeals 


Instead of a hackneyed photo in 
the magazine every month, try giving 


it some sort of glamour title, such as 





“PIC-o-the-Month.” That’s the prac- 
tice followed by a food house organ, 
“The Grapette.” (Idea No. 301) 

If you have trouble securing the 
photos of a certain few agents, and 
run a blank type-box with the usual 
“Photo not available,” try changing 
this statement to “Please send us your 
photo.” Better still, make it 
company requirement, as soon as a 
new man is appointed, that he must 
furnish the Home Office with a photo. 
(Idea No. 302) 

An industrial house organ editor 
ran a photo of a bathing beauty and 
a giant replica of the company’s prod- 
uct under the caption, “Beauty and 
the Best.” Give you an idea? (Why 
not a series of life-insurance-in-action 
photos or sketches showing the people 
concerned stepping through or out of 
a giant-size policy?) (Idea No. 303) 

A magazine-distributing organiza- 
tion, in its house organ, used an idea 
that can well be utilized in life insur- 
ance. ... On a full page, run a draw- 
ing of the stage and back-drop cur- 
tain of an old-time vaudeville theater. 
Remember the hodge-podge painted 
curtain, broken up into 10 or 12 
blocks for ads? That’s the idea— 
within each of these squares or blocks, 
have a message or “ad” depicting the 
advantages of certain company fea- 
tures, selling helps, convention attrac- 


tions, etc. (Idea No. 304) 





Make-up and make-ready: Take 
the readers of your magazine on a 
double spread picture-story of how 
your magazine gets its features and 
news. In the next issue follow up with 
a picture story of the production proc- 
esses involved. (Idea No. 305) 


Art Device: If you have company 
initials that are publicized or used 
colloquially, utilize them for pictorial 
presentation as well. Let’s say your 
company is the Ajax Life Insurance, 
known familiarly as the “A.L.I.” On 
the center spread, draw three great 
initials, “A.L.I.,” and inside these 
hollow or outline letters place photos 
—of convention scenes, company 
leaders, reproductions of sales mate- 


rial, or the like. (Idea No. 306) 


Look Pleasant, Please: When run- 
ning pictures of your men and women, 
note the intriguing heading for a 
snapshot section used by the Ameri- 
can Society of Magazine Photog- 
raphers: “Exposed—Printed.” (Idea 
No. 307) 


Utilize the principle of pictorial 
continuity, so popular with readers 
of Life, Look, etc. Technique lends 
itself to a wide variety of themes, 
such as diversification, geographical 
separation, time development, etc. 
Examples-in-use might be those show- 
ing how to qualify for the convention, 
how agents are trained in a particu- 
lar agency, how applications are han- 
dled at the Home Office, etc. (Idea 
No. 308) 


How To Distribute Your 
Magazine 


One company announces that its 
Home Office magazine can be sent 
abroad to friends and relatives of 
those who work in the Home Office. 
Company pays mailing costs, but 
limits the total number of copies thus 
available for foreign distribution. 
Purpose is to give people in other 
lands an insight into life in the 
United States in general, as well as 
the activities of the company’s Home 
Office in particular. (Idea No. 309) 

Consider direct personal mailings, 
without an envelope, to the agents’ 
home addresses, if the stock you use 


(Concluded on Page 37) 
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Hartford. Conn. 


American General Life Ins. Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Nebraska 


Lincoin, Nebr. 
Bankers National Life ins. Co. 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Bankers Union Life Ins. Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Calif.-Western States Life ins. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
Business Men's Assurance Co. 


! Lite Ins. Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Coastal! States Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life ins. Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Great National Life Insurance Co. 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Great American Life Ins. Co... . 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Life insurance Co... . . 
, Mo. 


Boston, Mass. 
Kansas Farm Life Insurance Co... . 


Kansas Ci 


Kansas 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


Life Insurance Co... 
Insurance Co 


ie 


National Guardian Life 


National Fidelit 
Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company. . 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co... 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Northern Life insurance Company... 


Seattie, Wash. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co... . 


Madison Wisc. 
National Old Line Life Insurance Co. 


National Mutual Benefit... . . 


Waterloo, Ont.. Canada 
Pan-American Life insurance Co... . . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peoples Life Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


Piedmont Life Insurance Company... 


New Orleans. La. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co... . 


Columbus, Ohio 


Ontario-Equitable Life & Accident... . 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Pioneer Insurance Company... . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Puritan Life Insurance Company . 


Sioux Falis, S. D. 
Providence, R. |. 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Lincoin, Neb. 
Policyholders National Life ins. Co... . 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
Rockford Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Standard Life insurance Company... 


Jackson, Miss. 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Rockford, III. 


Security Life & Trust. 


Pyramid Life Insurance Company 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Ft. Worth, Texas 
Sun Life Assurance 


meet ym i. 
State Life Insurance Company...... 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


State Farm Life insurance Co.. 


Tenn. 


Concord, N. H. 
United Life Insurance Company... . . 
Des Moines, la. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Union National Life Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 


Lincoin, Neb. 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co... . 


Omaha, Neb. 


United Life & Accident Insurance Co.. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Union Central Life Insurance Co... . . 


Chai 


Webster Life Insurance Company... . 


Volunteer State Life Insurance Co... 


Sun Life Insurance Co. of Amer... .. 





BSSSRSRSzE 


SSSSESSSEE 


BSSENRSSREE 


BRSSSsssxs 


SBSS33F SBEBSLESLRES FE 


Company} 1950 





San Francisco, Calif. 
Western Mutual Life Insurance Co... . 


Moline, ti. 
Western StatesLife Insurance 


West Coast Life Insurance Company... 


SSESSeES | 


u Unavailable 


b Excl. net additions to groups previously written of $154,215, 146 in 1950 
and $179 ,847,791 in 1949. 


* Includes Ordinary, Group and Industrial 


4 Plus reins. less policy loans reinstated 
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Loyal Protective Life (Boston) 


@ URPLUS funds for policyowners in- 

creased 17.9% and assets increased 
17.4% to a new high of $11,668,726.33 dur- 
ing 1950. 

Total income for the year amounted 
to $4,685,856.96 as compared with $4,291,- 
470.28 during 1949, a 9.19% gain. Of this 
1950 total, sickness and accident premiums 
accounted for $3,292,107.35. The total 
amount paid policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries during 1950 was $37,605,232.42. 

Premium income increased 8.5% and 
life insurance in force increased 17.1% 
during the year. Net rate of return on all 
investments was 3.22% in 1950 as com- 
pared to 3.09% in 1949. 


Atlantic Life (Richmond, Va.) 


NSURANCE in force for 1950 reached 

$250,592,909. The 1949 total was $206,- 
200,726. An addition of $730,117.73 to the 
surplus account brought capital, contin- 
gency reserves and surplus to $4,237,445.84 
at the close of 1950. 

An increase of more than $5,000,000 
brought company assets to a level in ex- 
cess of $62,000,000. Bond holdings to- 
talled $20,431,656.87 and mortgage loans 
amounted to $29,114,725.87. These two 
accounts combined represent 80% of the 
company assets. 

Payments to policyowners and bene- 
ficiaries during 1950 amounted to $3,374,- 
029.38, bringing total payments since the 
company’s organization in 1900 to more 


than $83,300,000. 


Fidelity Mutual (Philade!phia) 


NEW business placed on the books in 

1950 amounted to $70,118,447, an in- 
crease of 14.6% over the 1949 record. This 
increased the insurance in force to $661,- 
928,302. 

Assets increased $12,129,834, to a total 
of $242,531,654. Increase was made in 
the contingency reserves for assets fluctua- 
tion and further strengthening of policy 
reserves which now stand at $1,500,000. 
After setting aside $2,045,199 for divi- 
dend distribution to policyholders in 1951 
and providing for all liabilities, the un- 
assigned surplus increased to $10,015,758. 

Policyholders and _ beneficiaries were 
paid over $13,600,000 in 1950. 


Provident Life and Accident 
(Chattanooga) 


IFE insurance in force increased more 

than $180 million to reach a total of 
$765,024,566 at the end of the year. Acci- 
dent and health premium income reached 
a total of $28,254,322.38 for the year—an 
increase of $3,837,015.35 over the 1949 
total. The Provident’s assets rose to $61,- 
596,500.90—a gain of nearly $7 million 
over 1949. 


Standard Insurance (Portland, Ore.) 


NSURANCE in force increased $10,- 
283,899 in 1950 to a total at the end of 
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(Early Returns) 


the year of $147,325,558. Assets amounted 
to $43,403,372, a gain cf $2,893,316 during 
1950. Last year, the net interest rate 
earned was 3.28% compared with 3.25% 
in 1949. 

New business written for 1950 totaled 
$19,246,979 as compared with $16,505,201 
in 1949. 


Home Life (New York) 


LV insurance in force at the end of 

1950 stood at an all-time high, total- 
ing $911,083,865. Of this figure, $898,- 
526,634 was the outstanding insurance un- 
der individual policies and $12,557,231 


was the outstanding Group. The net in- 
crease in life insurance in force for the 
year was $75,264,577 or 9%. 

A company record was set in the pro- 
duction of new Ordinary business. A to- 
tal of $109,248,747, surpassed the 1949 
volume by more than 15%. 

At the close of the year, Home Life had 
assets of $238,356,567, an increase of 
$14,991,196 for the year. The increase in 
assets was 6.7%. 


Berkshire Life (Pittsfield, Mass.) 


DMITTED assets increased $7,341,000 
over 1949, reaching a total of $124,- 
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785,000. Policyholders’ reserves increased 
$6,022,000 to a total of $117,136,000. 

Payments to policyholders were $6,350,- 
000, of which $3,592,000 were paid in 
death claims and $2,113,000 to living 
policyholders. In addition the sum of 
$645,000 was paid to annuitants holding 
annuity policies and $913,000 was paid 
to policyholders in dividends. 

New life insurance amounted to $37,- 
256,000, an increase over 1949 of almost 
$4,000,000. The amount of insurance in 
force reached an all-time high of $376,- 
000,000. 

Total net earnings amounted to $709,914, 
bringing total contingency funds and un- 
assigned surplus to $5,323,339. 


National Guardian (Madison, Wis.) 


OTAL assets amounted to $28,680,897 

as against a 1949 figure of $26,298,508. 
Insurance in force reached a new high 
of $120,994,169 in 1956. The 1949 total 
was $112,239,991. 


Great-West Life Assurance 


OTAL business in force reached $1,- 

671,014,073 at the end of 1950. Record 
new business of $259,171,995 was placed 
during the year and assets grew to $385,- 
335,607. More than 470,000,000 policy- 
holders in the United States and Canada 
are now served by the company. 

During 1950, $28,440,301 was distributed 
in benefits to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. This is the largest sum ever paid 
out in a single year. The majority of these 
funds went to living policyholders in the 
form of retirement income, matured en- 
dowments, and disability benefits. In addi- 
tion, a further $23,000,000 was added to 
reserves for future payments. 

New group business of $88,000,000 was 
at an all-time high and was eight times 
the figure of five years ago. Group busi- 
ness in force now stands at $349,000,000. 

The company’s assets increased approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 and totalled $385,335,- 
607 at the end of the year. 


Federal Life (Chicago) 


EW life insurance paid for during the 

year amounted to $19,323,237 and life 
insurance in force increased to $136,026,- 
623. Admitted assets increased to $31.,- 
332,311. 

In 1950, accident and health premiums 
increased to $2,794,270 and capital and 
surplus increased to $3,066,943. 

The net interest yield of the company 


increased from 3.24% for 1949 to 3.29% . 


for 1950. 


Union Central (Cincinnati) 


EW life insurance sold during 1950 
showed an increase of 17.1 per cent 
over 1949. The 1950 total was $118,314,620. 
Life insurance in force increased $39,278,- 
973, and now amounts to $1,434,702,388. 
Policyholders and beneficiaries received 
a total of $48,548,627 from the company 
last year, bringing the amount so paid 
since the company’s organization to $]1,- 
273,271,000. 
Assets increased more than $16,000,000 
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and now total $642,470,257. Investments 
in bonds increased $10,431,886 during the 
year, amounting now to $413,210,431 and 
the mortgage account increased $10,884,- 
627 and now amounts to $160,228,665. 


North American Life (Chicago) 


Total life insurance in force showed an 
increase of $9,136,000, reaching an all-time 
high of $137,262,585. This was accom- 
plished by the agency organization secur- 
ing $21,079,000 of new paid for insurance, 
the largest volume during any one year in 
the company’s history. 

Assets reached $27,328,057, a gain of 
7.6%. The rate of return on assets reached 
3.43% for 1950. Surplus showed a gain of 
$251,916. The company’s capital was in- 
creased to $1,000,000 and capital and sur- 


plus combined as of December 31, 1950, 
amounted to $2,243,642. 


Northwestern National (Minneapolis) 


RECORD - BREAKING 12- month in- 

crease of $105,448,000 in insurance in 
force was reported for 1950, giving the 
company a total of $986,084,210. Other in- 
creases include a gain in assets from $185,- 
326,324 at the end of 1949 to $199,320,806 
for 1950; and an increase in voluntary 
contingency funds, surplus and capital, 
from $11,489,854 a year previous to $11,- 
909,561 at the end of the past year. 

Sales of new ordinary insurance were 
$84,053,000 compared with $77,815,000 for 
the preceding year. New sales of group 
casualty coverage—accident and sickness, 
hospital, surgical and medical expense in- 
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surance—in 1950 totalled $1,400,000 in pre- 
miums. Exclusive of group casualty pre- 
miums, new premiums amounted to 
$2,789,000 in 1950 and new and renewal 
premiums combined were $24,796,000. 

New mortgage loans totaling $12,089,000 
were made during 1950, about: the same 
amount as made in 1949; total mortgage 
loans reached a new high of $50,011,000 
as of December 31, compared to $43.,- 
276,000 as of the end of the preceding 
year. 

Net interest earned in 1950 after allow- 
ing for all investment expense, direct and 
indirect, was 2.86% compared with 2.83% 
in 1949, 


Pilot Life (Greensboro, N. C.) 


IFE insurance in force gained more 

than $50,000,000 during 1950 to es- 
tablish a new high of $553,000,000 at the 
end of the year. 

As of December 31, assets of the com- 
pany reached $80,226,096, a gain of ap- 
proximately $7,736,000. Total capital funds 
(including capital and surplus) now stand 
at $11,200,000. The increase was in excess 
of $1,400,000. For each $100 of liabilities 
Pilot Life now has $116.23 in assets. 

Payments to policyholders and _bene- 
ficiaries during 1950 totaled $6,158,774— 
more than $889,000 above the amount paid 
in 1949. Net interest earned by the com- 
pany on its invested assets increased dur- 
ing the year to 3.85%. 


Mutual Life of N. Y. 


The Mutual Life last year issued nearly 
58,000 policies providing $291,846,934 of 
life insurance coverage. This compared 
with $263,428,992 of new business in 1949. 
Total insurance in force at the end of 1950 
amounted to $4,418,624,930, an increase of 
$103,060,219 over the previous year. 

Policyholders and their families received 
benefit payments at the rate of $2,336,537 








a week last year, or a total of $121,499,911. 

Total assets at the close of 1950 
amounted to $2,143,298,689. The gross 
yield on assets rose to 3.21 per cent and 
net yield, after Federal income taxes, to 
2.84 per cent. 


Ohio State Life (Columbus, Ohio) 


S of December 31, 1950, insurance in 
force was $219,902,657, and assets 
reached a total of $55,483,828. The capital 
structure, consisting of capital, surplus, 
and contingency funds for the protection 
of policyholders, amounted to $5,513,923. 
The gain of insurance in force was $11,- 
128,046, while assets increased $4,359,940. 
There was a gain of $500,000 in surplus 
and a substantial additional amount was 
allocated to strengthen contingency funds. 


Bankers Life (Des Moines, lowa) 


IFE insurance in force on December 

31, 1950, totaled $1,559,640,929. The 
total was made up of $1,254,803,905 of 
Ordinary and $304,837,024 of Group. This 
represented a gain in insurance in force 
for the past year amounting to $117,- 
130,811 with Ordinary increasing by $49,- 
068,341 and Group by $68,062,470. 

New and restored business for the year 
totaled $204,088,807, of which Ordinary 
insurance accounted for -$119,125,082 and 
Group sales were $84,963,725. Total in- 
surance sales for 1950 exceeded 1949 by 
$50,662,926 with Group insurance account- 
ing for $46,835,306 and Ordinary insurance 
$3,327,620 of this increase. 


Columbus Mutual (Columbus, Ohio) 


oe insurance in force at the end 
of 1950 was $273,822,825. This repre- 
sented a gain of $23,778,523, a 21% in- 
crease over the 1949 gain in insurance in 
force. 

Total assets increased $5,253,145, to 
reach a new high of $83,396,766. The 
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average net interest earned on invested as- 
sets was 3.48% as compared to 3.43% a 
year ago. 

During the year $1,358,547 was paid to 
beneficiaries and $2,489,729 was paid to 
living policyholders. New business placed 
totaled $37,927,598, which represented a 
gain of 28% over 1949. 


Jefferson Standard (Greensboro, N. C.) 


J NSURANCE in force at the end of 1950 

amounted to $967,492,522, reflecting an 
increase of $73,289,324 for the year. Total 
assets at year end was $265,315,054, a 1950 
gain of $22,556,827. 

New life insurance paid for totalled 
$130,796,027, breaking the 1949 record by 
almost 6%. The amount of insurance in 
force increased $73,289,524 during the year 
and represents an increase of 13% over the 
actual gain experienced during the previous 
year. 

The net interest rate earned on ledger 
assets in 1950 was 4.39% which was an 
increase over the 4.30% earned in 1949. 

Jefferson Standard now has capital of 
$15 million, contingency reserve of $3% 
million, and unassigned surplus of $14 
million, making a total of $32% million 
in surplus. Assets amount to $113.96 for 
each $100 of liabilities. 


American Mutual (Des Moines) 


EW? life insurance paid for reached a 

record total of $22,394,254 in 1950. 
Total insurance in force as of year end 
was $146,034,549. 

During 1950, the company paid out 
$2,518,644.22 to policyowners and _ bene- 
ficiaries. Assets increased during the year 
to $41,376,864.22 and surplus was raised 
to $2,721,470.54 representing a ratio of 
$107.04 to each $100 in liabilities. Net 
interest returned on the company’s invested 
assets during the year averaged 3.52%. 


Volunteer State Life 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


AN increase of new life insurance during 
the year of $16,098,000 brought the 
total amount in force at the end of 1950 
to an all-time high of $170,700,000. New 
paid life insurance for the year 1950 
amounted to $16,689,000, an increase of 
11.8% over the year 1949. 
Assets amounted to $46,459,353.07, rep- 
resenting an increase of $2,362,512.32 over 
the previous year. The surplus funds now 


- amount to $3,603,892.88. 


During the year 1950, payments totalling 
$2,641,995 were made to policyowners and 
their beneficiaries. 


State Mutual (Worcester, Mass.) 


EW insurance written amounted to 
$113,760,007 of individual life; $72,- 
340,580 of Group life and $161,456,100 of 
Group casualty, a total of $347,556,687 
written during the year 1950. 
Insurance in force which two years ag° 
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all-new luxury “write” no other typewriter can 
match. Has new 10-Inch Writing Line and widest 
paper capacity of any standard carriage model. 
Plus new 4-Way Ribbon Control, new Scale-Scope, 
Error Controland world’s fastest Automatic Margin. 

Ask for the complete story on the All-New 
Smith-Corona now. It’s one you should hear! 


©1951 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory & -offices, Toronto, Ontario. 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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NSLI Dividends 


Lo paras around April, the first 
of eight million National Service 
Life Insurance policyholders will be 
receiving a second special dividend. 
The payments, covering a three-year 
period from 1948 to 1951 will total 
approximately $685,000,000. Divi- 
dends will be calculated through the 
anniversary date of the policy in 1951 
and payment will follow a general 
schedule over the period of one year. 
Policies held in force for a total 
of three months or more from 1948 
to 1951 will be eligible for dividends. 
This applies both to term and perma- 
nent plan policies, including those 
which have lapsed or were terminated 
by death of the insured. 

The amount of the dividend earned 
by each policy will vary according to 
the number of months it was in force, 
the plan of insurance, face value of 
the policy and the age of the insured 
at the time it became effective. Studies 
on rates are still being made by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


Record Safeguard 
ACIFIC MUTUAL in Los Angeles 


has a method of safeguarding 
records in the event of a catastrophe, 
and according to company Vice-Presi- 
dent Lyman P. Robertson, the com- 
pany’s 350,000 policyholders or their 
beneficiaries need give no concern as 
to the safety of their insurance pro- 
tection. 

“Our objective,” said Mr. Robert- 
son, “is to have, in remote or com- 
pletely protected depositories, copies 
or originals of all essential records 
from which the company’s business 
could be reconstructed and operations 
continued.” 

The company is now in the process 
of microfilming, not only records per- 
taining directly to transactions with 
policyholders and annuitants, but also 
those covering investments carried by 
the company on behalf of those 
policyholders and annuitants. 


Action Against Inflation 


HE Institute of Life Insurance 
has developed a program that will 
be used by most life companies in 
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widening public knowledge and stim- 
ulating action to combat inflation. 
Using as its theme, “We can really 
check inflation when the public under- 
stands its cause and accepts its cure,” 
the program offers to all companies a 
portfolio of materials tor policy- 
holders, employees and members of 
the field forces. It undertakes to spell 
out the dangers of inflation and the 
means that the individual can use in 
fighting it. 

Speaking on behalf of the member 
companies of the Institute, President 
Holgar J. Johnson stated that, “we 
hope that the portfolio will not only 
equip companies with material for 
use among their various publics, but 


a ebruary 


that it will also give them ideas for 
developing additional material of 
their own. 

“The importance of informing the 
American people about how inflation 
affects them personally and what they 
can do about it was never greater 
than it is today. As trustees for the 
funds of 83 million policyholders, the 
life insurance companies have a real 
responsibility to play their part in 
doing this job. 

“The Institute offers the portfolio 
in the belief that it will at least point 





SIXTY YEARS AGO: Executives of the Life Insurance Company’ 
of Georgia hark back to the company’s founding in 1891 as they 
read “The Southern Sentinel,” a newspaper published by the com- 
pany to commemorate Life of Georgia’s 60th anniversary. The 
paper simulates the journalistic style of "91. 

Members of the executive committee, left to right (seated) R. 
Howard Dobbs, Jr., president; I. M. Sheffield, Jr.. executive vice- 
president; (standing) Cody Laird, first vice-president; George 0. 


Sheffield, secretary. 
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the way toward activities which com- 
panies can undertake in this field and 
at the same time it gives a compact 
picture of what the business has been 
doing on the inflation front since last 
July.” 

Much of the material in the port- 
folio is derived from the statement of 
the life insurance companies of Amer- 
ica entitled “Fighting Inflation” and 
the current advertising campaign of 
the Institute which lists six things 
that must be done to check inflation. 


Leukemia Victim 

AURENCE JOSEPH DINEEN, 

age 7144, son of Robert E. Dineen, 
Northwestern Mutual vice-president 
and former New York superintendent 
of Insurance, died in Memorial Hos- 
pital, New York City. For some time, 
Mr. Dineen’s son had been under 
medical care for leukemia. Services 
and burial were in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tax Deductible Premiums 


N income tax deduction that has 
been discussed in insurance 
circles for a number of years is pro- 
vided for in a bill (H.R. 2439) intro- 
duced February 6 in the House by 
Arthur Winstead (Dem., Mass.) and 
referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The bill would provide for 
deduction of life insurance and fire 
insurance premiums in competing in- 
dividual income taxes. 

The bill reads as follows: “To 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
allow deduction of certain premiums 
paid for life and fire insurance in 
computing income tax. 

“Be it enacted . . . That section 23 
of the Internal Revenue Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS.—Amounts paid during 
the taxable year as premium (1) on 
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life insurance on the life of the tax- 
payer or (2) on fire insurance on his 
home and the furnishings thereof, but 
the deduction shall not be in excess of 
$300.” 

“Sec. 2. Section 24 (a) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
inserting before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: ‘and insur- 
ance premiums deductible under sec- 


tion 23 (bb).’” 


War Clause 


QO* life insurance policies applied 
for in the Mutual Life of New 
York by individuals entering the 
Armed Services, a war exclusion 
clause went into effect February 9. 

The clause limits the company’s 
liability in the case of service incurred 
war deaths and applies only to mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard. Also, 
to those who applied for life insur- 
ance after February 9 and who have 
been already alerted or called to duty, 
either as members of the National 
Guard, members of the Reserve, or 
Selective Service draftees. 





COMPANY OFFICER: Jerome M. 
Powell was elected treasurer and 
assistant secretary of Loyal Pro- 
tective Life, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Powell recently became a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries. 





Policy contracts issued prior to 
February 9 will not contain the war 
clause, regardless of whether the 
policyholder is a member of the 
Armed Forces or a civilian. 


A war and aviation exclusion rider 
is now included in all policies issued 
by the Equitable Society, to persons 
on duty or who will be called to duty 
by the Armed Forces. 


In December, The Prudential an- 
nounced the adoption of a war clause 
and on January 25, The John Han- 
cock announced a war and aviation 
risk restriction. 


Four major companies have 
adopted war clauses, designed to pro- 
tect existing policyholders from pos- 
sible excessive mortality experience 
which is not covered by the premium 
currently charged. 


Health Insurance 
y neaaionnap sagrties picture of its 


operations in the health insur- 
ance field recently was made public 
by the insurance business in a detailed 
report submitted to the Subcommittee 
on Health of the Senate Committee on 


Labor and Welfare. 


The report revealed the important 
role played by the insurance business 
in the spectacular progress made by 
voluntary health insurance in the last 
few years in helping the American 
people to meet the unpredictable costs 
of hospital and medical care. As of 
the end of 1949, protection provided 
by insurance companies represented 
46 per cent of all hospitalization insur- 
ance carried by the American people 
at that time, three-fifths of all surgical 
expense protection, and one-third of 
all medical expense protection. In 
all, 41 per cent of the population were 
covered for hospitalization insurance 
at the end of 1949, 25 per cent of the 
population for surgical expense, and 
9 per cent for medical expense. 


The insurance companies’ report 
was made public by John H. Miller, 
vice-president of the Monarch Life, 
Springfield, Mass., on behalf of seven 
trade organizations in the life insur- 
ance and accident and health insur- 
ance fields. These organizations are: 
American Life Convention, American 
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Mutual Alliance, Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, Bureau 
of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and Life Insurers 
Conference. These seven associations 
represent over 200 companies which, 
combined, account for over seven- 
eighths of the total health and acci- 
dent business done by insurance com- 
panies in the United States. 


Highlights of Report 

In addition to coverage figures, the 
report contained detailed information 
regarding the health protection pro- 
vided by the insurance companies 
such as types of policies, benefit pro- 
visions, distribution of coverage by 
states, and samples of ownership by 
sex, age, occupation and income 
brackets. Among the highlights were: 

Women represent nearly half of 
those covered under group hospital 
contracts written by insurance car- 
riers on adults, 45 per cent of those 
under group surgical contracts, and 


40 per cent of the number of adults 
under group medical insurance con- 
tracts. 


There is a substantial proportion of 
coverage among farmers and farm 
laborers, refuting the frequent asser- 
tion that health insurance is largely 
lacking in rural areas. Sample sur- 
veys indicate that farmers and farm 








laborers represent 14 per cent of hos- 
pitalization policies bought from in- 
surance carriers, a figure not very 
much under the proportion this group 
represents of the total male popula- 
tion. 

A recent analysis of a group of 
newly-issued individual hospital ex- 
pense policies indicates that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of those obtaining 
this protection were in income 
brackets under $4,000 a year. 


How Do You 


WEIGH VALUE? 


Put Indianapolis Life on the 
value scales and point by point: 
you will discover, too, why 
Indianapolis Life carries the 
“most weight” with our agents 


and policyholders alike. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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January Purchases 


| Ape insurance purchases in the 
United States last month were at 
a record high for January and showed 
an increase of 17 per cent over the 
volume in the corresponding month 
of last year, reported the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. The total in January was $2,- 
068,000,000 compared with $1,766,- 
000,000 in January of last year and 
$1,839,000,000 the year before. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in January were $1,352,000,000, 
up 19 per cent over January a year 
ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
January amounted to $395,000,000, 
a decrease of 7 per cent from the 
corresponding month last year. 

New group life insurance amounted 
to $321,000,000 in January, an in- 
crease of 58 per cent over January a 
year ago. These represent new groups 
set up and do not include additions 
under group insurance contracts 
already in force. 


JANUARY PURCHASES 
(000,000 Omitted) 


Increase 1951 





1951 1950 1949 over 1950 
Ordinary .. $1,352 $1,140 $1,142 19% 
GOED seve. 321 203 322 58% 
Industrial .. 395 423 375 —7% 
Total .... $2,068 $1,766 $1,839 17% 


AUNUNUUIUNAOU HET 


COMPANY NOTES 


AMULET 


—_— life and casualty pro- 

gram for general agents, agents 
and agency employees has been estab- 
lished at NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL. 
The plan is on a cooperative basis, 
with general agents and the company 
sharing the cost with the insured 
agent or employee. 

Life insurance protection will be 
available to eligible full-time agents 
in amounts of from $3,000 to $10,000 
depending on the agent’s yearly pro- 
duction. Supervisors, cashiers and 
clerks are also covered with liberal 
amounts of insurance. 

Casualty insurance is available to 
all agency members and their eligible 
dependents, covering medical expense 
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insurance for treatment received in 
the hospital, hospital expense insur- 
ance, surgical expense insurance and 
diagnostic laboratory and X-ray 


coverage. 


Senior officer promotions by the 


JOHN HANCOCK: 


Harold J. Taylor was promoted 
from general solicitor to vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel; Noel S. 
Baker and R. Radcliffe Massey were 
promoted from second vice-president 
to vice-president; Frank B. Maher, 
Morris Pike, Asa P. Lombard, George 
Vinsonhaler and Douglas P. Morris 
were promoted to second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Harold J. Taylor, who had been 
general solicitor for the JOHN HAN- 
COCK since 1948, entered the com- 





HAROLD J. TAYLOR 


pany’s service in 1933 as associate 
counsel. Noel S. Baker is in charge 
of the company’s ordinary policy de- 
partments as well as planning and 
purchasing. R. Radcliffe Massey, 
who is executive head of the com- 
pany’s general agency operation, has 
been associated with the general 
agency department of the JOHN 
HANCOCK since 1938. Frank B. 
Maher has been director of district 
agencies since 1946. 

Morris Pike has been an associate 
actuary since 1945. Asa P. Lombard 
has been manager of the claim de- 


partment since 1948. George Vin- 
sonhaler was appointed manager of 
general agencies in April, 1950. 
Douglas P. Morris has been in charge 
of the ordinary underwriting depart- 
ment since July, 1950. 


HOME LIFE OF N. Y. has de- 
veloped a five-point program to help 
carry out the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance “check-inflation” campaign: 

1. A letter from President William 
J. Cameron was sent to all policy- 
owners urging their participation in 
the Institute’s “Six Ways to Check 
Inflation” program. Similar letters 





are to be sent to mortgagors, and 
mortgage correspondents. 

2. A message on inflation is to be 
included in the company’s annual 
statement to policyowners. 

3. A letter from the president was 
sent to all field and home office per- 
sonnel explaining the need and ob- 
jectives of the effort and urging per- 
sonal action on the Institute’s pro- 
gram. 

4. Each field underwriter was fur- 
nished with Institute literature and a 
procedure for using it at an oppor- 
tune time in all client interviews. 

5. A visual presentation on “Life 
Insurance Income, a ‘Defense in 


6 conttbet the $10 per day hospital- 
ization ond $300 surgical group insur- 
ance program which our company has 
added to our group life and pension 
progroms as a most valuable addition 
to security provided for Pan-American 
agents. And all this at no cost to us!” 


A Francis J. Selman 


President, Dynamo Club 1949-50 


In Addition, Pan-American Offers 


Merchandise Such As 
x THE MODIFIED 3 


(which is sweeping the country) 


* THE 6 STAR SPECIAL 
JUVENILE POLICY 


(a complete education plan) 


PLUS 


A CAREER CONTRACT FOR CAREER 


MEN WITH UNEXCELLED HOME 


E OFFICE SERVICE and UNDERWRITING 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice President & Agency Director 






For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 







PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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Depth’ Against Inflation,” was given 
to all underwriters for use as needed 
during client contacts. 


Clarence W. Reuling, C.L.U., co- 
general agent at Peoria, Ill., was 
elected president of the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS MUTUAL’S General 
Agents Association for the coming 
year. 

Appointed as officers in NEW 
YORK LIFE’S recently organized 
Group Department were Anthony F. 
Noll, Jr., group sales supervisor; and 
Guy L. Fairbanks, Jr., associate group 





A New 
Family Protection 
Plan 


LNL agents like to sell the 
company’s new Family Pro- 
tection Plan because it offers 
these advantages: 


Long protection period. 
May continue until age 70. 


Flexible protection pe- 
riod. Can be from 10 to 
50 years. 


Flexible income. A 20- 
year rider on a $10,000 
policy can provide from 
$25 to $200 per month. 


Basic policy payable at 
death. As a lump sum or 
as income. 


This newest addition to our 
already broad coverage is 
another reason for our proud 
claim that LNL is geared to 
help its field men. 





LINCOLN 
Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


NATIONAL 
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underwriter. Mr. Noll was formerly 
sales manager of the New York Group 
office, JOHN HANCOCK. Mr. Fair- 
banks was formerly associated with 
Cosgrove & Co., Inc., Los Angeles in- 
surance brokers, as that company’s 
pension actuary. 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE (Chicago), President E. S. Ash- 
brook was elevated to the position of 
chairman of the board. He had served 
as company president since 1927. 

Paul McNamara, executive vice- 
president, was elected to the presi- 
dency. Mr. McNamara has served 
continuously, either in the field or the 
home office, since 1916, except for 
his leave of absence to serve in 
World War I. President McNamara 
was elected vice-president in charge 
of the agency force in 1927; execu- 
tive vice-president in 1944; and has 
been a member of the board of di- 
rectors since 1922. 

C. G. Ashbrook, vice-president and 
director of agencies, was promoted 
to executive vice-president. L. O. 
Copeland was promoted from secre- 
tary to secretary-treasurer. 


Several promotions have been an- 
nounced at BUSINESS MEN’S AS- 
SURANCE (Kansas City, Mo.). 
Louis L. Graham was named vice- 
president with general executive 
duties; William D. Grant became 
vice-president in charge of reinsur- 
ance; B. V. Alton became director of 
personnel; G. B. Whitsitt, claim sec- 
retary; E. F. Smith, manager life 
claims; J. A. Criswell, manager acci- 
dent and health claims; F. D. Brown, 
manager group claims; and Kenneth 
Martin was named assistant to vice- 
president. 


Fred R. Hennig was appointed vice- 
president in charge of agencies at 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE (Bos- 
ton). For the past three years Mr. 
Hennig has been superintendent of 


agencies for MONARCH LIFE. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CAL- 
IFORNIA enlarged its official family 
with six new officers and advanced 
Formerly an assistant 


a_ seventh. 











secretary, Edward S. Jensen of the 
Group department was elected an 
assistant vice-president. 

Don Lee Hartman and John A. 
Llewelyn who had been assistant 
group superintendents prior to their 
promotions were named assistant 
secretaries. Ron J. Martin, former 
chief Group underwriter, was named 
assistant actuary in the Group de- 
partment. Claud S. Gillespie, head o! 
the company’s underwriting of Or- 
dinary business since 1948, was elect- 
ed an assistant secretary. Meno T. 
Lake and L. F. Slezak who had been 
assistants to the actuary were elect=:| 
assistant actuaries. 


Norman T. Carson, previously su- 
perintendent of agencies, was elevated 
to agency vice-president at SECUR- 
ITY MUTUAL (Binghamton, N. Y.). 
Two assistant superintendents of 
agencies, Robert M. Best and Robert 


E. Richard, were named director of 
sales. 


Newly named vice-presidents at 


JEFFERSON STANDARD (Greens- 





SERVICE from branches lo- 

cated in more than 20 coun- 
tries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of 
its comprehensive life insurance 
and annuity plans. The specific 
needs of men, women and chil- 
dren under widely differing cir- 
cumstances are taken care of, 
and a variety of optional policy 
privileges offers valuable alter- 
natives to safeguard the interests 
of the beneficiary. 


F serv FOR WORLD-WIDE 


More than One and a Half 
Million Policies in Force 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
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boro, N. C.) are: Dr. H. F. Starr, 
vice-president and medical director, 
formerly medical director; Karl 
Ljung, vice-president in charge of 
agency operations, formerly agency 
manager; George K. Cavenaugh, vice- 
president and manager of securities 
department, formerly manager of se- 
curities department; M. A. White, 
formerly second vice-president, was 
named vice-president and secretary. 
R. B. Taylor, associate agency man- 
ager, was named agency manager, 
succeeding Karl Ljung. 


AIAN LH 


DOWN SOUTH 


ST TTA 


| emg parts of the United States 

have long been subject to the 
whims, curses and problems of mone- 
tary inflation. That has not been true 
of the South. Ever since the War- 
Between-The-States, the South has 
known little about finance. Its vot- 
ing people, somehow, got along with- 
out the concept of HARD money. 
The Great Depression was, perhaps, 
felt less in the South than elsewhere. 
The South had known little else for 
many years. To a man who may not 
have seen as much as $2,500 in cash 
in any year in his life, a drop of that 
income to $1,000 can be taken in 
stride. Especially if he lives on land 
to which he has title—even if it be 
mortgaged to the hilt. In the Great 








Depression, he was comparable to the 
Easterner who was making $15,000 a 
year and then found himself without 
(a) much more than $4,000 (b) 
without a job and (c) never living 
in any place to which he had at least 
titular claim: plus (d) neither friends 
nor kin. 

Along came the close of 1937, and 
the thousands of experienced, intelli- 
gent and traveled Southerners felt the 
upsurge that struck the United States 
as the direct result of the war clouds 








in Europe. By 1940, when this coun- 
try had become “The arsenal of 
Democracy” the impact was inescapa- 
ble. The Southerners, however they 
voted, were more than smart enough 
to realize that the improvement in 
their status was because we were 
manufacturing and sending goods 
and material of all kinds to Europe, 
Great Britain, Russia and the rest of 
the world which was then allied 
against Germany’s second bid for 
world domination. And all the goods 
we were sending abroad were being 
expended faster than we could manu- 
facture! (The ultimate, and ironic, 
beauty of wars.) After Pearl Harbor, 
the compass needle of United States 
development pointed South and 
Southwest. And the South again be- 
came conscious of money. In fact, 
the money poured in—and has con- 
tinued to pour in until right now. 
But, as the South became conscious of 
money it also retained the conscious 
ness of the idea that money was valu- 
able. Thus it is that the East (and, 
to a lesser extent, the Pacific Coast’s 
Southern portion where whoopla long 
made merry with those bits of paper 
which can be passed for what one 
wishes to purchase) takes inflation 
with less difficulty than does the 
South. And so, now, the South is 
smarting under the results of infla- 
tion. Some of its people are still 
unable to realize that if income in 
paper money rises to as much as 
$5,000 a year, it is easily possible that 
they will have less left to call their 
own than they had when income was 
$2,000 a year. 

Increasingly, however, the people 
of the South are beginning to under- 
stand that even if the Federal Govern- 
ment were to take 90 cents from every 
dollar that any man made above 
$5,000 a year, only one of two things 
could happen: (a) there would still 
be such a dearth of revenue that gov- 
ernment could not continue or (6) 
there would be some kind of revolu- 
tion that would utterly change the 
face of the United States. In other 
words, it is beginning to dawn on the 
people of the South that “the smallest 
wage-earner, and all of his friends, 
pays.” So, they are now becoming 
conscious of the effect of inflation. 


Inflation Threat Real 


For life insurance in the South and 
Southwest (assuming that it is to be 
based on private enterprise) the in- 
flation threat is real. In fact, it is 
practically on the doorstep. Juvenile 
life insurance rates must increase. 
Annuities must change. (If you were 
a Southerner who had an annunity of 
$200 a month, what would you do 
now? Now, when that annunity 
would barely keep you alive—and 
place you on a footing with the down- 
trodden and often-forgotten peoples 
of foreign lands: lands that in over 
three thousand years never learned 
to solve ANY of their basic problems. 
Even before the North American Con- 
tinent had seen The _ Thirteen 
Colonies. Nor since!) 

The challenge to life insurance sell- 
ing in the South and Southwest is 
important. More than that—the fact 








that peoples in those areas increas- 
ingly buy life insurance may well be 
a form of resentment at current gov- 
ernment. Since they are human, they 
do not stop to realize that if they turn 
from government to private life in- 
surance they are on a merry-go-round. 
Lacking faith in government, they 
finally revert to private enterprise— 
only to see that their defection from 
private enterprise has made govern- 
ment so powerful that they could, 
conceivably, be worse off than ever. 
Against the threat of government as 
the all-swallowing whale, the people 
of the South and Southwest will con- 
tinue to rebel—as their forefathers 
did when taxation without represen- 
tation was tyranny. 


CANADA 


IIA UUM A 





HERE’S a life insurance organi- 
zation closing down this year in 
Canada and, quite frankly, we hope 
it'll never be resurrected. If it ever 
comes back to life, it will mean that 
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we have gone through still another 
all-out war for the survival of the 
fittest. 

As you read this, the doors to new 
business may have been closed by 
the Veterans’ Insurance office of 


Canada’s Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs. It will continue to function 
only when it is called upon to meet 
claims. 

The boys in Ottawa have done a 
pretty good job—and we doubt 





whether there would have been any 
complaints if Canadians had been told 
that the insurance protection had 
been dished out without cost to those 
entitled to receive it. 

This Canadian office was born 
during the first world war, after 
which it remained more or less dor- 
mant until about six years ago when 


_ it swung into high gear again to 


make possible the purchase of life 
insurance by war veterans at stand- 


LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENT & HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION 
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ard rates—even though they might 
be considered uninsurable by private 
insurance firms. Conditions were 
such that a veteran who had, in pri- 
vate life, turned tight-rope walker—- 
and who might also have developed 
tuberculosis—could get a policy with- 
out a medical and without extra cost. 
The only apparent drawback was that 
if a family were to receive a pension, 
there would be a proportionate reduc- 
tion in the amount of insurance paid 
out. 


Rates Computed 

The premium rates were computed 
with the cooperation of the private 
insurance companies in Canada; and 
were designed so that heavier than 
normal claims would be borne by the 
government. There were five plans 
made available, all on the limited pay- 
These differed in 


some ways from contracts issued by 


ment life basis. 


private companies. 

For instance, the “estate” is not 
considered acceptable as beneficiary 
for married men. The wives or wives 
plus children must, specifically, be 
listed under this heading. Single men 
were given the privilege of naming 
their future wife or members of their 
immediate families as contingent 
beneficiaries. 

It was definitely stated in all con- 
tracts that creditors (bless their little 
souls) could not make any claim 
against the proceeds, thus tying them 
up by court red tape. The policies 
are not assignable—which means that 
it is impossible to borrow on them or 
use them for collateral against loans. 
There are cash values—but only if 
the policies are cancelled. Claims, 
too, cannot be attached. 


Claims Paid 


Providing additional protection for 
whom the money was really intended 
is a further stipulation that claims 
were to be paid out as monthly in- 
come. Even though a Canadian G.I. 
owned the maximum of $10,000 al- 
lowed under a veteran’s policy, his 
widow would be given only $1.000 
cash upon his death—with the rest 
being paid on a monthly income 
basis. 
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PHOENIX: Not long ago I had my 
first opportunity to visit the com: 
pleted, new, home-office building of 
the Great Southwest Life Insurance 
Company in this fine Arizona city. 
Readers of this column will recall that 
when ground work of the structure 
was done, they were given details. 
Suffice it now to say that company 
officers and personnel can be proud of 
the ranch-style—but extremely mod- 
ernized—“house” they have built for 
themselves. Soundproofing, air-con- 
ditioning, fluorescent lighting and a 
notable exterior all combine to make 
the building a pleasure to look at and 
a pleasure to work in. It houses the 
offices of the National Reserve Insur- 
ance Company as well. The National 
Reserve is the parent organization 
which was formed under the benefit 
laws of Arizona. Dividends and other 
profit items from the National Re- 
serve were accumulated teward the 
formation of the Great Southwest 
Life. The latter is a stock legal re- 
serve life company which was incor- 
porated in 1947 but did not begin 
active writing until late in 1949. At 
present, the Great Southwest Life has 
a capital of $250,000; a surplus of 
$200,000; and assets of over $500,- 
000. Life insurance in force therein 
is over $7,000,000. The National Re- 
serve has over $22,000,000 of life 





insurance in force. Writings in 1950 
were around $4,000,000 in each of 
the two companies. Future plans in- 
clude putting aside further dividends 
from National Reserve (the Great 
Southwest Life being now fully 
launched) for the formation of Great 
Southwest Fire Insurance Company. 


. Along City iia : 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


Prime mover in the entire program 
is Kenneth K. Pound, president of the 
companies. As for the Great South- 
west Life, in addition to President 
Pound its other officers are: Z. Simp- 
son Cox, vice-president; Law L. 
Lovelace, secretary; and Edward S. 


. Adams, treasurer. The home office 


address is 4450 Central Avenue, 
Phoenix. 

Among the younger companies 
which I had an opportunity to visit 
while in Phoenix were the American 
Buyers Insurance Company; the Na- 
tional Life & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany; the Farm & Home Insurance 
Company; and the Grand Canyon 
State Insurance Company. The Amer- 
ican Buyers, which began business in 
the first week of January, 1949, has 
about $15,000,000 on the books. Its 
sparkplug is W. I. Lowry, president 
and sales director. W. W. Trew is 
vice-president and counsel; and W. A. 
McLeod is board chairman and secre- 
tary-treasurer. Its offices are in the 
Security Building, which also houses 
the offices of the National Life & Cas- 
ualty where Robert Wallace is presi- 
dent and where the agency and pro- 
duction problems are handled by 
E. J. (“Monty”) Montague. The 
Farm & Home has its offices at 625 
East Indian School Road and is 
headed by J. E. McNelis as: president. 
The Grand Canyon State is at 3827 
North Central Avenue and the prac- 
tical burdens of overall management 
are handled by J. W. Franklin, vice- 
president. All of the foregoing com- 
panies are benefit organizations at 
present, though plans for conversion 
to stock companies are under con- 
sideration. 


DALLAS: It will be recalled that 
last year the InsurOmedic Life of this 


beehive city of Texas purchased the . 


Citadel Life of Houston and the 
Fogle-West Life of Houston. Both the 








Houston companies were located at 
1312 Carolina Street there. That is 
now a division office of the InsurO- 
medic Life under the supervision of 
F. H. Ramer. Meanwhile, approval 
of the Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners and absorption of the two 
Houston companies by the InsurO- 
medic Life gives the last-named assets 
of some $1,500,000 and life insurance 
in force of over $10,000,000. The 
InsurOmedic Life is a relative new- 
comer to the Dallas insurance scene 
but has able and experienced officers. 
They are: Pioneer Fisher, president; 
his sons, John E. Fisher and Luther 
F. Fisher, respectively executive vice- 
president and_ secretary-treasurer ; 
Jack H. Penter, vice-president and 
chief underwriter; Dr. C. L. Tubb, 
medical director; and Lowry Love- 
less, claims manager. Home office of 
InsurOmedic Life is at 2021 Bryan 
Street, Dallas. 


Re-entry in Texas 


A news highlight of my most-recent 
stop in Dallas was the re-entry into 
Texas of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. The com- 
pany wrote its first policy in Texas 
while the area was still an indepen- 
dent republic. It withdrew soon after 
the turn of this century along with a 
number of other big Eastern com- 
panies. Most have now returned to 
the Lone Star State—thereby enrich- 
ing its coffers with some thumping 
accrued taxes and fees (in the case 
of the Mutual Life the re-entry pay- 
ment was $221,000) as well as add- 
ing to the future potentials of the 
Southwest. At the time of its re- 
entry to Texas, the Mutual Life of 
New York has about $20,000,000 in 
force in the State with some 8000 
policyholders. It also has around 
$168,000,000 invested in Texas. On 
hand for the re-entry celebration were 
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many of the top officers of Mutual 
Life, including Chairman Lewis 
Douglas, Executive Vice-President 
Roger Hull, Agency Manager Stan- 
ton Hale (also a_ vice-president), 
Vice-President Clifford Reeves, in 
charge of public relations, and 
Agency Superintendent Paul Wilson. 
Branches have already been estab- 
lished in Texas at Dallas (Percy 
Goyne, manager) ; Fort-Worth (Earl 
P. Davis, Jr., manager); Houston 
(Henry J. Zock, manager) ; and San 


Antonio (William L. Porte, CLU, 
manager). The contingent from New 
York visited all the new branches be- 
fore returning to the home office in 
New York City. 

Playing “sidewalk superintendent” 
on the first sunny day following one 
of the worst snow and ice storms 
Dallas has ever had, I watched 
mechanical jaws chewing out a big 
excavation where the new home-office 


building of the Fidelity Union Life 


Insurance Company is having its 


BAVUNUGaRS Les 
OF NMA BIRASICA 





HOME OFFICE — LINCOLN 


ANNUAL REPORT 


ASSETS 


a $42,694,663.51 





Bonds (Amortized Value) 


U. S$. Government .............- 
State and Municipal ............ 
U. S. Railroads .................... 
Public Utilities .................... 





: Canadian 
Industrial 





? Stocks (Preferred $2,201,476.61; 
: Common $635,659.25) 


$ 7,797,017.00 
2416,845.16 
5,805,945.81 
11,722,373.45 
2,109,320.79 
12,843,161.30 


ensceeessevassoessncsceveessse 2,837,135.86 


First Mortgages (Farms $1,481,593.23; 
City $4,144,188.32; F.H.A. $5,969,278. 60; 


























Gi, GTC GD caccsenteccccnseccvsnscvccssesesecsens 12,135,279.29 
Real Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; 
Sold under Contract $20,178.59; 
Investment $296,000.00)  .............--.--cc0000+ 350,447.42 
Loans on Policies 3,318,019.30 
Cash in Office and Banks 1,532,807.53 
Accrued Interest and Rent 633,667.48 
Due from Reinsurance Compani 36,651.49 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums and 
Misc. Items (Less Non-Admitted) .............. 644,993.71 
TOTAL $64,183,665.59 
LIABILITIES 
RR $56,846,991.33 
' Policy Reserves .................... $50,327,505.44 
Supplementary Contracts .... 3,169,322.59 
Prepaid Premiums ................ 1,749,123.00 
Dividends Left at Interest .... 1,601,040 30 
Premiums Paid in Advance and Accounts Accrued........ 72,176.52 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in Following 
Year and Reserves for Deferred Dividends........ 444,724.11 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in Year Following .......... 150,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement Plans 1,085,223.91 
Death Claims Reported, No Proofs Incl. 
$50,000.00 Reserve for Not Reported ........ 98,675.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Small Accounts .................. 50,110.43 
Reserve for Fluctuation in Asset Values .................... 550,000.00 
Additional Funds for Protection of Policyholders........ 4,885,764.29 
ee rceiisiantiniaennsnginndniitminnisecentninnnnniel $64,183,665.59 
RECORD FOR 1950 
INSURANCE ISSUED, REVIVED AND INCREASED ........ $ 41,038,524.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1950 .............. 280,050,410.00 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE 


susescocessousnescsensee 22,138,213.00 


4,252,661.27 





\ INCREASE IN ASSETS 
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foundations installed. It will be a 
twenty-story structure and behind it 
will be an eight-story garage; both 
modern and efficient to the most use- 
ful degree. The company has long 
outgrown its present quarters and all 
hands will be glad when a move can 
be made, probably in 1952. Carr P. 
Collins is president of Fidelity Union 
Life, with James Collins as vice-presi- 
-dent. Ned King is superintendent of 
agents, and the agency department 
now boasts a newcomer to the com- 
pany in the person of Robert Gibson. 
Mr. Gibson, after two years of ser- 
vice with the Armed Forces, went into 
personnel and educational work while 
studying at S.M.U. He has been with 
the Fidelity Union a couple of months 
and tells me he thinks he will like 
insurance—undeterred by the com- 
plexities of the business. Little he 
knows of what lies ahead! By the 
way, Paul Ussery who, until a couple 
of years ago, ran the agency depart- 
ment and then went into the field as 
an agent for the company, is currently 
its biggest personal producer! 


Chat in Dallas 
Not long before “take-off time” in 
Dallas, I had a chance to chat with 
W. B. Smith, Jr., 


American Casualty & Life Insurance 


vice-president of 
Company. This is strictly an acci- 
dent and health company (it does not 
attempt to go after group accident 
and health). However, its charter 
permits it to write limited level-pre- 
Now, big plans 
are in the making. Before the close 
of this year, the company will go into 


mium life business. 


legal reserve life insurance on a basis 
that will permit it to write about a 
million-a-month for a starter. Cur- 
rent earned accident and health pre- 
miums are over $1,000,000. A good 
agency force is handy for the tapping. 
The company’s claim-paying record 
(unlike that, regrettably, of a few 
accident and health and hospitaliza- 
tion carriers in the Southwest) is 
It did not try to milk the 
“orthodox.” 


excellent. 
public and then turn 


Its chances of success in the life insur- 
It will, of 


course, continue accident and health. 


ance business are good. 
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INVESTMENTS 





Are You An Investor 
Or A Rabbit? 


By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


fe is your position as an in- 
dividual investor today? You 
have many problems, some of them 
impossible of solution as of the mo- 
ment. You are faced with the neces- 
sity of keeping your capital employed 
in order to compensate for the rising 
cost of living and at the same time 
to protect yourself from the multiple 
uncertainties that can vitally affect 
any investment program today. 
There is confusion in most people’s 


minds and the investor is no excep- 
tion. This confusion is of varied 
sorts. The world is seething with 
moves and counter-moves and every- 
one feels the effect either consciously 
on unconsciously. Questions constant- 
ly arise to which answers are always 
forthcoming but many of which have 
little value or basis in fact. 

Will the so-called cold war become 
hot? Will other local hot spots like 
Korea break out, or will the war in 


Korea spread like burning oil and 
consume adjacent parts until a world- 
wide conflagration ensues? These 
are only some of the questions in the 
international field. 

We then have the inevitable con- 
sequences of these international pres- 
sures on our own economy. Will 
the effort to rearm and help others 
to rearm who share our views, bring 
about an aggravation of the inflation 
now gathering momentum? Can mea- 
sures be taken to slow down, even 
though gradually, that momentum to 
a reasonable walk?’ Inflation today, 
whether controlled or not, is being 
accepted as almost inevitable, but a 
sudden shift in the international field 
towards a peaceful solution of world 
irritations could bring on a deflation- 
ary trend. 


Bearing on Investments 


All these risks have a direct bearing 
on every move made in the process 
of investing money. There is no such 
thing today as a riskless investment. 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $173,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $76,000,000 in Assets 
. . Policies in force 
Insurance in 
force is over $211,000,000 . 
General 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and 
facilities — for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutua Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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EQUIPPED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Field associates of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are equipped for success. A direct 
mail system and a constructively developed 
range of promotional material provide effec- 
tive pre-approach and prospecting assistance. 
Selling aids in the form of sales literature and 
proposal forms are available for point of sale 
use, while many and varied are the good-will 
and prestige-building items supplied for fol- 
low-up purposes. Of major importance among 
all Equitable of lowa sales aids is the KEY TO 
SECURITY service, a comprehensive program- 
ming plan of amazing effectiveness. 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


in a series of advertisements outlining 


of the Equitable Life of lowa 


QUITABLE 
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Fixed incomes, including government 
bonds, are constantly undermined by 
the growing inflation. The income 
may be safe, as well as the principal, 
if a given number of dollars is all 
that is required. These dollars, how- 
ever, do not answer the real reason 
for investing money, which is to ob- 
tain an income commensurate with 
the demands of living. Common 
stocks, on the other hand, are no 
panacea for all investment ills. Earn- 
ings may be high, but the activity of 
the present economy and the rapidly 
advancing prices’ require corporations 
to tie up more and more capital in 
semi-liquid assets, which in time may 
limit dividend payout. 

Large funds, meaning insurance, 
trust, pension and endowment funds, 
at a time like this have some advan- 
tage over the individual in the fact 
that they are the recipient of a more 
or less even flow of new money. 
These new funds automatically give 
more leeway in investing. They also 
automatically change the ratio be- 
tween the conservative and aggressive 





sections of a portfolio. But you, the 
individual investor with more or less 
a fixed amount with which to deal 
must keep that fund in some relation- 
ship to the risks being faced. It is 
obvious no one knows when some 
internal or external decision may 
shock investment confidence to a 
sufficient extent to upset all markets 
temporarily. For you to be caught 
too heavily invested in any one of 
the many investment categories could 
prove disastrous or place a portfolio 
in a position from which it would 
take many years to recover. 


Trend Doesn't Assure 


Despite the threat of external or 
internal decisions the present trend 
in governmental finance does not 
give much assurance that the infla- 
tionary move will be much more than 
temporarily retarded. This in itself 
means that goods, including secur- 
ities, will have more and more value 
in relation to dollars. It does not 
mean that any and all goods or se- 
curities will have more value, or that 


PROVIDENT PROGRESS 


1930 MEE $54,603,238.00 
1940 GENE $147,731 ,804.00 
1950 


1930 SNE $4,539,685.00 
1940 SERENE $7 489,012.63 
1950 





During 1950 


Life Insurance in Force gained . . . $180,253,501 


Accident and Health Premium 


Income increased. ......$ 3837015 


Life Insurance in Force 


Accident & Health Premiums 





$765,024,566.00 


$28,254,322.38 





PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCI 
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any and all will be equally benefited, 
The inflationary pressure is sufficient- 
ly strong, however, to make it highly 
inadvisable to be heavily committed, 
because of the fear of sudden market 
moves, in the orthodox defensive 
media of fixed incomes. 


Approach to Problem 


Your position today must therefore 
be based first of all on an intelligent 
and open minded approach to your 
particular problem. You should not 
be carried away by any special “thrill 
of the moment.” This is one of the 
easiest things to do as mass psy- 
chology is a powerful influence. This 
influence is already activating many 
people to buy things today as prices 
will be higher tomorrow. This may 
be pleasant if you have the ready 
cash, but it is not necessarily sound. 
Stepped up production on the gigan- 
tic scale favored in this country can 
in time force more goods into the 
economy than can possibly be ab- 
sorbed. 

Another basic fact to remember is 
that the risk becomes greater the more 
active and higher the markets move. 
This may sound like an anachronism, 
but the thrill of rising prices some- 
times dims the realization that even 
inflation can be overdone. Some day 





























you will want to have dollars with 
which to earn a modest return in 4 
deflationary economy. You will never 
develop those dollars while following 
the firefly of ever rising prices. As 
prices rise put your money into those 
vehicles which can continue to make 
money and pay reasonable dividends 
even though the dollar does buy less 
or, on the other hand, a deflationary 
spiral sets in. Securities run all the 
way from the rank speculation on 4 
future hope to the unencumbered 
equity of a company that has demon- 
strated its ability to make money 
under all conditions. Then there are 
the myriads of fixed income obliga- 
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tions which although giving no pro- 
tection against inflation wiil provide 
some income and, if you have cor- 
ralled enough dollars during the in- 
flationary spree, the amount of income 
might be attractive. 


Courageous Planning 


There is no sure hedge against 
inflation or deflation. As an indi- 
vidual investor you must face your 
problem without fear and expecting 
some violent changes in the markets. 
You must follow a plan courageously, 
always keeping in mind the objective 
of obtaining an income and building 
your capital as a protection for the 
future. Investing is nothing more 
or less than a matter of business and 
the main object is to stay in business. 
With courage and foresight, despite 
all the confusion and turmoil, it can 


be done. 


IDEAS 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


is sufficiently heavy to stand the gaff. 
If it isn’t, perhaps you might add a 
special cover stock and still come out 
ahead financially. Look up postal 
regulations on envelopeless mailings, 
and arrange to leave proper space 
block for stenciling of the address 
each issue. (Idea No. 310 


How to Get the Most 
Out of Your Covers 


Utilize your front cover for some- 
thing more than mere “dignity.” Run 
an abbreviated table of contents; call 
attention to one or two outstanding 
features; utilize photo and art work 
from company literature, etc. (Idea 
No. 311) 


Make any one of the covers—I, II, 
III or 1V—a permanent or reusable 
display in itself, and offer reprints for 
use as mailing enclosures. This de- 
vice lends itself well to house organs 
where the covers are printed in two 
colors. (Idea No. 312) 

Get the Full Value: Never leave 
the back page, Cover IV, blank (as 
so many do). It’s just about the sec- 


ond most important position in the 
entire publication. (Idea No. 313) 

Colorful: Half of all (external) 
house organs of the 5500 in America, 
are printed in two colors, either 


PERTINENT STATISTICS 


ASSETS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


BENEFITS PAID SINCE 1902 





throughout or on the covers alone. 
Yours? Or is the company saving 
money (?) by printing only in 
black on white? (Idea No. 314) 





Over $133,000,000 
Over $554,000,000 |} 


Over $ 58,000,000 








Aid Association for Lutherans 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 


Home Office 








APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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II 


ELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


improves performance 


In Life Insurance, the fine balance 


of past history, present progress 
and future objectives is essential to 


outstanding achievement. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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washington 


by George Baker 


Washington Bureau 


ONGRESSIONAL tax-writers are 

giving consideration to a new 
system of taxing life insurance com- 
panies that will result in a “perma- 
nent and satisfactory” solution of this 
problem. 

The government’s great need for 
new revenue is prompting members 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to explore this and other po- 
tential sources in their search for 
ways of keeping the rearmament pro- 
gram on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 

Treasury Secretary, John W. Snyder 
in his request for $10 billion in new 
taxes, said the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee should regard the drafting of 


review 





a new life insurance taxation formula 
as “an important structural revision” 
in the congressional tax program. 
“For many years life insurance 
companies have had special treatment 
which has enabled them to be taxed 
on a limited portion of their invest- 
ment income only,” Mr. Snyder told 
the tax-writing House committee. 
“The breakdown of the taxing 
formula in 1947 led to the develop- 
ment of a special stop-gap provision 
governing the treatment of these com- 
panies for the years 1949 and 1950. 
“No one can be more familiar with 






the difficult and complex issues in this 
area than the members of this com- 








PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frankfort, Indiana 


Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
eeecccccce $ 2,281,644.03 


orporate, Public Utility An “Other BONES. coceastccces 10,947,946.40 
ene ~~ $13,229,590.43 
First M OTD TEs cc cccsivcesccccce 7,367,061.85 
Loans on Company's Policies. .........-..0-eeeeeeeeees 1,239,921.33 
Stocks—Preferred and Common............s-eeeee00: $ 64,800.00 
insured Savings and Loon Shares... ..........eeeeee005 285,000.00 
i a al a 349,800.00 
= 9 NN PO OTT TUTTE 566,451.66 
Net Outstandi POUND ccc ccccccccccoccccooceces 371,167.57 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building. ...........- 74,252.63 
interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets............ 140,828.02 
Total Admitted Assets .... 6.6.5.0 cccceeeeccsees $23 339,073.49 
LIABILITIES 
EE i. bnnc nd inde a Mba bah bes C00 bé00es $18,825,186.16 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest Assumption.......... 1,016,324.45 
Baessrve Gar THESE FUMES o ccccccescccccecesccccccccccs 927,321.80 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends.............. 561,321.87 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance...............- 309,023.70 
Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incomplete. ..............- 61,764.00 
I OE IIs 0.60.00 006 ch cbctond coccesesoeseeces 60,889.23 
er SD a6 00.086 sees Kaens e680 6ecccccece 50,169.25 
PE 500 cv tioudenesss Siesconcecesseve $21,812,000.46 
Reserve for Contingencies ........ 2... eee eee eeecees $ 827,073.03 
Capital Stock ......... ST ebeReccdcedecdoctoteeecetes 300,000.00 
Serplns Unassigned oo. c cc ccc cc ccccccccccccccccccces 400,000.00 
Total Surplus to Policyowners...........-000e0085 1,527,073.03 
BER REDSEEODS CeCe CoC CECE DOC ECE OEC CEO SSES $23,339,073.49 
INSURANCE BO PORES sc cciccccccccccccccccsesecccces $104,558,981.00 
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mittee who assisted in the formula- 
tion of these temporary provisions. 
Development of a more satisfactory) 
permanent solution is another task o! 
structural revision which will add to 
the strength of the revenue sysiem, 
he concluded. 
* te * 

HE Veterans Administration, 

mindful of the confusion over 
government benefits to ex-servicemen 
and women, has issued a question- 
and-answer statement intended to 
clear up uncertainty on a number of 
points. The following questions, 
which pertain only to veterans’ bene- 
fits enacted by Congress, are typical 
of the thousands of queries received 
almost daily by VA: 

Q.—I am a World War I veteran, 
and I had a U. S. Government Life 
Insurance permanent policy which 
lapsed but which was extended auto- 
matically as term insurance. The term 
insurance extension has expired and 
now I have no coverage at all. May 
I apply for new U. S. Government 
Life Insurance. 

A.—Yes, so long as you meet the 
health requirements for insurability. 

Q.—I took out a National Service 
Life Insurance policy when I entered 
service in February, 1942, and I 
allowed it to lapse when I was dis- 
charged in March, 1948. Am I eligi- 
ble for the second special NSEI divi- 
dend to be paid in 1951? 

A.—No. The policy must have 
been in force at least three months 
between its anniversary date in 1948 
and the date in 1951. Your policy 
was not in force for three months dur- 
ing that period. 

Q. I was discharged from the Navy 
in 1946, and I was recalled to active 
duty in the naval reserves for six 
weeks in February and March, 1947. 
May I count those six weeks in com- 
puting my entitlement for GI Bill 
education ? 

A.—Yes. All members of the or- 
ganized reserve called back to active 
duty for 30 days or more on or before 
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July 25, 1947 (official termination of 
World War II for GI Bill purposes) 
may count that duty in computing GI 
- Bill entitlement. 

Q.—I am taking full-time on-the- 
job training under the GI Bill, and 


] am required to take a correspon- 





dence course along with my job train- 

ing. Will that correspondence course 

be charged against my entitlement? 
A.—No. Veterans in full-time train- 





ing required to take correspondence 
courses as well, will not be charged 
additional entitlement. 


WO new sections, each headed by 
a specialist in his field, have been 
created in the Health & Safety Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Mines as an- 
of } other step in its mine safety program. 
A mining engineer of long experience 





“a has also been assigned as a special 

nal divisional adviser on health and 

ed | safety programs. 9 
One of the new groups, the Mine E aH. a W I, 

un, | Haulage Safety section, was created asy ar Or “ 

ife | because more than a quarter of all 

ch § Mining accidents occur in haulage Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 

to- | operations. This type of injury ranks 

-m & second only to roof and rib cave-ins to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 

nd { Which had a safety control section set : . . a 

ay up more than a year ago to handle the sincere, friendly interest in your 

ant | its special problems. 


The second of the new groups is production and personal problems that 


he the Safety Education Office. It will 


it—an interest shared by everyone 
take on the work of coordinating the does it—an intere y ry 


ity. 

ice | Many-sided, long-standing education- at the Home Office—and that goes for i 

ed | and training aspects of the bureau’s re 
| | safety program. This phase of the the President, too! 

j;s- § Bureau’s work is credited with play- 

gi ing a major part in pulling down the 


5 . | 
frequency; and severity rates of min- 
ing accidents. The new section will 


f , , 
ave | ‘Xpand and improve existing accident . 
ths | Prevention courses for both officials 
4g | and workers. 
icy 
jur- ae ag 


a NATIONAL LIFE 
ive NEXT MONTH Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
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Current Underwriting Practice and Procedure 


by Wllkam Mm. Montgomery 


Associate Statistician 


OW HATTA ya know, Joe,” is a 
familiar slang expression 
heard frequently in salutations to 
friends and acquaintances and used 
unconsciously by many. But if we 
analyze this simple greeting and 
honestly try to answer it, we com- 
mence to speculate as to just what 
we know and do not know about the 
vast and complex business of life in- 
surance and the tremendous competi- 
tion among over six hundred life in- 
surance companies operating in the 
United States. 

In the past, the business of selling 
life insurance remained compara- 
tively simple. The insurance port- 
folios were, to say the least, limited 
and consisted chiefly of standard type 
coverages such as Whole Life and 
Endowment policies which fulfilled 
the basic needs of the purchaser of 
the policy. 

Today’s insurance agent, because 
of the complexities of modern day 
living, must not only have the per- 
sonal attributes of personality and 
salesmanship, but must be an account- 
ant, statistician, tax analyst and coun- 


have a workable knowledge of all 
policies offered by his company to 
meet the specific need of the prospect. 

The life insurance industry has 
kept abreast of the times and has 
streamlined its portfolios in order 
to meet the present day needs of its 
over eighty million policyholders. 

Its entry into the Accident and 
Health field has opened a vast new 
territory for selling to the public. 
This type coverage has grown rapidly 
in popularity because it meets current 
financial needs and affords the pro- 
tection of the policyholders’ income 
and savings when sickness and acci- 
dental injuries occur. 


Social Security 


Social Security when first intro- 
duced, produced quite a few adverse 
prognostications by life insurance 
leaders as a dire threat to the insur- 
ance industry. As is all too evident 
in the increasing sales of Retirement 
plans and Pension Trust Funds, So- 
cial Security was really a blessing in 
disguise and made the public more 
insurance-conscious than ever before. 

The insurance agent can now deter- 
mine the social security benefits 
which can be expected by the prospect 


These benefits will only provide the 
minimum income and nine times out 
of ten the prospect will want to sup- 
plement this through the purchase o/ 
additional insurance for himself and 
for dependents in event of the pros. 
pect’s death. 

Business life insurance is another 
growing phase of insurance which 
more and more agents are recogniz- 
ing as a highly profitable field of 
selling. These policies are being sold 
in increasing volume to business men 
who want to safeguard their busi- 
nesses and prevent their dissolution 
and interruption of operations after 
their death. The many aspects of 
this type of insurance will require 
special training and technical know 
how on the part of the agent in order 
to cope with its problems. 

The table of current underwriting 
practice and procedure is designed 
to help the programming of the life 
insurance agent by giving him a com- 
parable picture of what his company’s 
policies provide in relation to policies 
offered by his competitor companies, 
such as limits and restrictions and as 
to what companies write Hospitaliza- 
tion and Accident and Health and 
many other essential details of the 




































































selor all rolled into one. He must when he reaches retirement age, 65. _insuranice portfolios. 
| } 
Standard Policies 
Written on Ages | Non-Medical Sub-Standard Is 
| | | 
Juvenile At Death 
SA Bitte | Accident Are 
Sub- Hospitali-| and Fractional 
Graded Occupa- | Standard Uses Graded | zation Health | Prémiums 
COMPANY Death tional Physical Rated | Multiple | Death Not Yet 
Adult Benefit Rating Rating |Premium| Upin | Table of | Benefit Due 
Age Age to Age Ages Limits | Removed* | Removedt | Charged Age | Mortality! Granted | Written Separately | Waived? 
Acacia Mutual 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 | AF 5,000 A yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Aetna Life. 10-70 0-10 5 0-40 5,000 Ayes A yes yes yes no no yes yes yes 
All States Life 15-60 0-14 6 mo. 1-45 5,000 yes -no no no yes no no no no 
American Mutual 10-65 0-14 1 1-45 5,000 yes J yes no yes no no no no 
American United 10-65 0-14 1 045 | B 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Amicable Life 13-68 0-12 1 0-35 7,500 yes yes yes yes no no no no no 
Bankers Life, lowa 10-65 0-15 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no R yes R yes w 
Bankers Life, Neb. 10-65 0-20 2 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Bankers National P 15-60 0-14 5 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no no no yes yes no 
Bankers Union 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no no 
Berkshire Life 15-65 0-14 AU1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Boston Mutual..... 16-65 0-15 0-1 ‘ yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
Business Men's... 10-65 09 1 0-40 8,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Canada Life... 15-70 0-15 1 5-45 K yes yes yes yes no no no no yes 
Carolina Life. 10-60 1-9 5 0-45 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Columbian Mutual... 10-60 0-14 4 545 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no ne yes 
Columbus Mutual... ... 12-60 0-11 1-5 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes wae yes ; yes yes yes 
Connecticut Mutual. ... 0-65 Q 0-40 5,000 A yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Continental American..... 10-65 09 AG1 15-35 5,000 Ayes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Equitable, lowa.......... 10-65 0-14 0-40 6,000 A yes yes yes yes no no no no yes 
Equitable, D.C... . 15-65 0-14 2 0-35 5,000 A yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
Hee A Mutual... . 5-65 5 0-40 0,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Franklin Life...... 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 (AH 10,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
Globe Life...... 2-60 1-2 2 1-35 2,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
Great West, Canada 15-65 | 0-15 1 0-45 | AL 5,000 A yes yes yes yes no yes yes yes yes 
40—THE SPECTATOR, March, 1951 











Guarante 
Guardian 
Gulf Life 
Home, N 
Hoosier F 


Indianape 
Jefferson 
John Han 
Kansas C 
Knights L 


Lafayette 
Liberty Li 
Life Ins. ¢ 
Lincoln N 
Manufact 


Massachu 
Metropoli 
Midland | 
Modern V 
Monarch | 

























Current Underwriting Practice and Procedure—continued 







































































Standard Policies 
Written on Ages Non-Medical Sub-Standard Is 
Juvenile At Death 
Accident Are 
Sub- Hospitali-| and Fractional 
Graded Occupa- | Standard Uses | Graded | zation | Health | Premiums 
COMPANY Death tional Physical | Extra Rated | Multiple | Death - Not Yet 
Adult Benefit Rating Rating |Premium| Upin | Table of | Benefit Due 
Age Age toAge | Ages Limits |Removed* |Removedt | Charged | Age | Mortality; Granted | Written Separately | Waived? 
Guarantee Mutual 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 5.000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Guardian Life... 15-65 0-14 1 0-45 C 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Gulf Life.. 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 2.500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Home, N. Y.. ---| 10-65 0-15 1 1 mo.-40 5.000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Hoosier Farm Bureau... 10-65 0-9 3 16-45 5,000 yes yes yes ee yes ene AM yes | Ryes yes 
Indianapolis Life.......... 15-65 0-14 1 0-35 5,000 yes yes yes no yes yes no no yes 
Jefferson Standard 10-65 0-9 E5 0-40 6,265 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
John Hancock....... 15-65 0-14 2 0-40 5.000 yes yes yes no yes no no no AQ yes 
Kansas City Life 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5.000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
Knights Life 15-60 0-14 5 0-35 1,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Lafayette Life........... 10-60 0-9 1 0-40 5,000 yes es yes no no no no no yes 
Liberty Life, S. C. 15-65 0-14 4 0-40 5.000 yes a yes no yes no R yes R yes yes 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.........| 15-70 | 0-14 5 0-30 | N 7,500 yes yes yes no yes no R yes R yes yes 
Lincoln National. ..... 5F | 014 1 6-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes yes Ryes | Ryes yes 
Manufacturers, Canada. 15-70 | 0-14 1 0-40 10,000 yes yes yes yes no no no no yes 
Massachusetts Mutual... . 10-70 0-15 1 0-40 | Al 5.000 yes yes yes no yes (Aj yes no no yes 
Metropolitan Life... .. 15-65 0-14 | AC3 0-50 |AE 10.000 | J yes J yes AO AO AO no no yes | AP yes 
Midiand Mutual...... 10-65 0-9 oe 0-40 1 5,000 A yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Modern Woodmen. . 16-60 0-16 6 mo. 0-45 3.000 yes yes yes no yes no no no AQ yes 
Monarch Life... 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes y9s yes no yes no yes yes yes 
National Life, Vt.. . 10-65 09 ‘ 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
National Life, lowa........| 16-80 0-15 | AAI 0-45 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no ae 
National Mutual Ben... . . . 0-60 0-16 5 0-49 3,000 at oe yes no no ; no no no no 
New England Mutual..... . 1-65 0-14 i 0-40 | G 5,000 yes yes yes no yes | no no no yes 
North American Acc.......| 15-65 0-14 6 mo. 0-40 5,000 J yes J yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Northern Trust, Il.. 15-65 0-14 5 0-45 3,000 yes es yes es no no yes yes 
Ohio State... 15-60 0-14 5 0-40 | 5,000 yes oo yes > yes | no yes yes yes 
Pacific Mutual... . . 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Pan-American... . 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 | X 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Paul Revere... .. : 15-65 0-14 2 10-45 5,000 yes yes yes yes yes | no yes yes yes 
Peoples Life, Ind... 15-60 0-14 1 15-35 5,000 yes es yes no no no no no ae 
Philadelphia Life. . -| 10-60 0-14 1 15-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Phoenix Mutual . ‘ 1-65 0-15 N1 0-45 6,800 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
Policyholders National.....| 10-60 9 1 0-45 5.000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no 
Provident Life & Accident. . 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Provident Mutual 1-65 0 1 000 es es no es no no no yes 
Puritan Life. ... 15-65 0-15 5 = a . ; te es yes a : no no yes 
Reliance Life 10-70 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Security Life & Trust.. 5-65 0-10 5 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no no yes yes yes yes 
Shenandoah Life. . 10-65 0-9 1 0-30 7,500 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
Southiand Life. . 10-65 0-14 1 15-40 5,000 yes es yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Southwestern Life 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 7,500 | H yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Standard Ins., Ore......... 15-65 0-14 1 15-40 5.000 yes J yes yes no no no no no yes 
Standard Life, Pa. 10-65 9 1 0-40 | M 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Standard Life, Ind... 10-65 0-10 1 045 3,000 yes yes no yes no no no no no 
State Life, Ind... 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 |AK5,000 | Ayes yes yes no no no no no a 
Sun Life, Canada 1 mo.-70 {1 mo.-8 8 |AB15-40| 5,000 yes no yes yes no no no no yes 
Sun Life, Md. 10-60 0-9 1 0-35 5,000 yes yes no no yes no no no yes 
Travelers Insurance 10-70 0-9 v1 0-40 | L7,500 | H yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Union Central... . | 10-65 0-14 1 0-40 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Union National. | 10-60 | 040 1 5-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no ~ 
United Benefit. . --| 10-60 | 044 1 10-40 5,000 yes yes yes yes no no yes yes yes 
United Life & Acc. | 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
United States Life 10-65 | 09 AB | 15-45 |AD 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Volunteer State. | 1065 | O89 1 0-40 5,000 J yes J yes | yes no yes no no no yes 
Washington National... | 10-65 0-14 1 0-40 | 7,500 yes yes | yes no no no yes yes yes 
West Coast Life....... 15-65 0-14 1 15-40 5,000 yes yes | yes no | yes no yes yes yes 
Western Life. . . 15-65 | 014 1 AN 0-40 5,000 yes yes | yes no | yes no no no yes 
Western & Southern | 1560 | 0-14 2 0-40 5,000 yes yes | yes | no no no no no yes 
Wisconsin National... 10-70 | 0-9 6 mos. 0-50 5,000 yes yes yes no no yes yes yes yes 














*—Occupational rating will be removed if insured furnishes satisfactory evidence 
of insurability and a change is made to a occupation. 
**—If death occurs with grace period, premium is dedut deducted but any deferred 
Premiums are waived. 
ndard physical rating will be removed if insured furnishes satisfactory 
evidence of insurability at a later date. 
5 —Evidence of insurabiiity required. 
. under five years and over forty. 
5 apes 6-38, $10,000; 31-40, $5,000; 41-45, $2,500. 
—Until examined. 
E -Age 5 in New York. 
. -No limit definite. 
G—Ages 36-40, $3,000 
H—One year after change of occupation upon satisfactory evidence that insured 
does wr contemplate again changing. 
~$2,500 on women unless single and seif supporting. 
} —Considered individually. 
K—Ages 5-15, $2,000; 15-40, $5,000; 40-45, $2,500. 
L—Minimum $2,000 (Juvenile, $1 000). 
M—Females married, $2,500; males and single females,$5,000. At age 41-45, 


N—Male and single females, ages 31-35, $5,000; 36-40, $2,500; 41-45, $1,000. 
P—15-65 tor end at 85, 20 pay life 20 year end. 
g ——-_— $2.50 per $1,000; $1,000 thereafter. 
rou 
va -10 on term to 21 in New York. 


W—“Yes” on currently issued policies, “‘No” on all others. 
X—Grade scale $4,000 to $10,000. : 
AA—On face amount for first year is issued at age less than six months, 
full benefit thereafter. 


AB—Return of Premiums with interest prior to age 5 in New York. 
AC—New York, age 5; Canada, exact age 4. 
AD—Ages 0-40, $4,000; 41-45, $3,000. 
AE—At ages 10-35, $5,000 at ages 5-9 and 36-40; $2,500 at ages 41-45; $1,500 
at ages 41-45; $1,500 at ages 46-50; medical not required at ages 0-4, married women, 
sea dat vy apie medical required at ages 41 and over . 


for women over age 14. 
AG— First birthday if ieeued at ape e under 6 months. 
AH—Age 0-4, $5,000; 5-35, $10,000; 36-40, $5,000. 


Ail—$1 ‘000 at i age 35 ($5,000 that in one year). 
Aer nara capes cmoren mm married women. 


pe ety ae $2,500; 41 


AN—Male and auetea females, ages 0-35, $7,500; 36-40, $5,000; married female: 


through age 40, 

‘AO—Uses special tables oft 

AP—Iin addition the portion of a premium applicable to a Eos eneet me month: 
of death is refunded except on $5,000 whole life and Interim 

A portion of grembame wales aro guid ater the end of galley month in 
which occurs shall be paid as part of 


proceeds. 
ee Deeabens & agus and Wenn aed, 
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New England Mutual 
—_— company has extended issue 


of juvenile insurance down to 
one day of age. Any policy issued 
before the child is six months of age 
will grant full coverage after the first 
policy year. In the event of death 
during the first policy year, the com- 
pany will return the gross premium 
with 24% per cent interest. 


Pacific Mutual 


HE Pacific Mutual introduces in 

its new Estate Provider Policy a 
juvenile coverage that “grows up” 
along with the needs of the boy or 
girl insured. 


The Estate Provider is specifically 
designed to anticipate the needs of 
the child’s dependent years and also 
his increasing security-needs on 
reaching adult status. An annual 
dividend contract requiring level pre- 
miums straight through to age 65, 
each unit of Estate Provider estab- 
lishes $1,000 of death benefit to age 
21 and $5,000 thereafter. Rapidly 
rising cash and loan values in early 
years create a reserve for emergency 
educational needs. Beyond age 21 
the continuing, favorable level pre- 
mium, and the already accumulated 
values, make ownership of the Estate 
Provider decidedly advantageous. 

The Estate Provider is offered at 





a 


afford to buy it. 
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PREFERRED STOCK j& 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 
















ages 0 through 13. As with all 
Pacific Mutual Juvenile policies, 
where issued at age 0 the death bene- 
fit for each adult is limited to $250 
during the first policy year. Payor 
Insurance is optionally available, to 
protect premium continuance if the 
parent dies or becomes disabled be- 
fore the insured is 21. Accident and 
sickness disability income may be 
applied for after the child reaches 14, 
the company’s minimum age for 
these benefits. A provision for con- 
version to annual dividend endow- 
ment at 65 makes the Estate Provider 
later adaptable for retirement pro- 
grams. 


Life of Georgia 


IFE INSURANCE OF GEORGIA 

has introduced an Adjustable 
Life contract in its Ordinary port- 
folio as a special feature-of its 60th 
Anniversary this year. 

The contract provides that after a 
five-year period the policyholder may 
choose either a limited payment plan, 
an endowment, increased protection 
for the same premium, or maintain 
the face amount at a reduced pre- 
mium. 

At the same time, Life of Georgia 
revised its Weekly Premium health 
and accident contract to make pro- 
visions considerably more liberal; 
and make the changes retroactive to 
all policies in force. New features, all 
without increase in premium rates, 
include hospital and maternity bene- 
fits, double indemnity for travel acci- 
dent, indemnity for loss of limbs or 
eyesight, extension of the period in 
which weekly benefits are paid in 
full, and payment for illness for a 
fractional part of a week. 


Sub-standards Also 


The Adjustable Life contract will 
be issued to both standard and sub- 
standard risks ages 15 to 60, in- 
clusive, with a minimum of $2,500. 
Policy options after fifth policy year 
provide: (1) paid-up for life at same 
premium after a specified number of 
years; (2) continue premium pay- 
ments for a further period of years to 
mature the policy as an endowment; 
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(3) obtain a 30 per cent increase in 
face value by continuing payment of 
initial premium for life, in which case 
the amount of insurance would be in- 
creased after the fifth policy year by 
6 per cent per year for five years and 
then remain level. No evidence of in- 
surability is required; (4) obtain 
approximately 30 per cent reduction 
in premium by electing payments for 
life with the original face amount. 
Double indemnity, travel accident and 
premium waiver are available with 
the Adjustable Life contract. 


Great-West Assurance 
REAT-WEST ASSURANCE in- 


troduces a new Preferred Risk 
Plan, Life Paid Up at age 65, Par- 
ticipating. ‘ 
This new preferred risk plan, which 
costs little more than ordinary life 
becomes paid up at age 65 and has a 
tremendous appeal to a very large 
market, particularly younger men. 
The reason is that it fits so well into 
today’s economic picture. Premiums 
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365 days 
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Great-W est Preferred Risk Plan 





Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 
Pref. Pref. Pref. Pref. Pref. Pref. 
L.at65 O.L. L.at65 O.L. L.at65 O.L. 
Annual premium ............ $19.77 $17.56 $ 27.82 $ 23.35 $ 44.30 $ 33.24 
Sum of 20 premiums ....... 395.40 351.20 556.40 467.00 886.00 664.80 
Sum of 20 dividends ....... 71.19 62.81 90.38 80.04 120.08 107.62 
20th year cash value ....... 324.00 283.00 460.00 363.00 754.00 452.00 

Average yearly net cost over 

ee, RY Scns na, decade + 2 01 .27 30 1.20 -60 5.26 

cease when earnings normally cease— Massachusetts Mutual 


at age 65. And, because a substantial 
cash position is built up by age 65, 
this can if necessary, be used to sub- 
stantially augment the retirement in- 
come available from Social Security 
and from personal or Company-pro- 
vided pension plans. 

Furthermore, this plan is PRE- 
FERRED RISK FOR AMOUNT 
ONLY—$5,000 minimum _policy— 
otherwise it is underwritten on the 
same basis as standard plans. 


Converting Riders 


The right to convert a Family Pro- 
tection Rider to permanent insurance, 
without evidence of insurability, is a 
valuable benefit to policyholders and 
considerably enhances the attractive- 
ness of this popular form of protec- 
tion. This privilege will be included 
in Family Protection Riders issued 
on or after January 29, 1951. The 
same privilege will also be extended 
to riders issued prior to that date. 


Conversion Available 


The right to convert without evi- 
dence of insurability to any standard 
Life or Endowment plan will be avail- 
able unless a Rider is within 5 years 
of its expiry date, and unless the 
amount of the new policy would be 
less than $2,000. The amount which 
may be converted is the commuted 
value of insurance which would be in 
effect under the Rider two years after. 
the policy anniversary which pre- 
cedes the insured’s request for con- 
version. 

The insurance provided by the 
basic plan is not included in this new 
FPR conversion privilege. 

Conversion to a policy containing 
a disability benefit will be subject to 
evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the Company. 


ASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL an- 
nounced that the schedule of 





The South's Oldest Life 
Insurance Company offers 
up-to-the-minute facilities 
and stability second to 
none in wriling and 
servicing 


Life Insurance 
with waiver-of-premium 
disability 
and double indemnity 


Annuities 


all forms at 
Group Insurance 
including Life, Accident, 
Health and Hospitalization 


Group Pension 
Plans 
on as few as ten lives. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA | 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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dividends effective since June 1, 1950, 
be continued for the twelve-month 
period beginning June 1, 1951. More 
than $14,800,000 has been set aside 
for the payment of dividends in 1951. 

It also announced that the rate of 
interest on funds left with the Com- 
pany be continued without change. 
Accordingly, interest at 3 per cent per 
annum will be paid through May 31, 
1952, on dividends left to accumulate 
and on proceeds left with the Com- 
pany for distribution to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


Bankers Life of lowa 
ANKERS. LIFE COMPANY an- 


nounced important changes in 
dividends, premiums and plans of 
coverage effective January 1, 1951. 
Dividends have been increased over 
the 1950 scale, in varying amounts 
depending on the type of contract. 
The estimated aggregate increase in 
dividends for the year is 15 per cent 
more than it would have been under 
the old scale. 






ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


“Success in the insurance business, 
like success in hunting, requires 
reliable ammunition. In accepting 
my position as a combination 
agent with ANICO I found sales 
ammunition that really ‘bags the 
limit’. Unbeatable policies, Home 
Office cooperation and effective 
selling aids add up to one thing 
+ « » Outstanding earnings.” 


CHARLES R. DUPWE 





Roswell, New Mexico 


earnings. 


competition. 


agency force succeeds. 


program that can be devi 
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,, one of ANICO’S leading agents Cue 


You can grow with ANICO 


* A working contract that permits outstanding 
* Policies that stand out in value against any 


* A management philosophy that is based on the 
axiom that a company succeeds only when its 


* The most modern and — ae selling aid 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
JF ae Company 





NEW HOME OFFICE: The three story building will house the 
Midland National Life at Watertown, South Dakota. Formal dedi- 
cation of the building took place in January. 


Premium reductions have been an- 
nounced for Preferred Whole Life 
and 5- and 10-year term plans. 

Term rider coverages have been 
supplemented with a new Multiple 
Protection plan added to the Family 
Protection and Family Maintenance 
plans previously available. Reduction 
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you are in an enviable position. If you 
want to know more about this ideal 
combination, write to Wm. D. Haller, 


Vice President and Agency Manager. 
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in premium rates for all these riders. 

Substandard extra premiums have 
been revised with the effect of a gen- 
eral reduction for most classes. 

A new single Premium Retirement 
Annuity has been announced as a 
companion contract for the Annual 
Premium Retirement Annuity. 


+ HAEEEEEEFEHEFFEFFFFFEFFEFFEF 


Its the PLUS Value 
that Counts 


When you can offer your 
assured HEALTH — ACCIDENT and 
HOSPITALIZATION in addition to the 


usual LIFE insurance program, then 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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STABILIZATION 
(Concluded from page 12) 


changes in frequency of claims, 
changes in average severity of loss, 
etc.). 

“2. A program under which an em- 
ployer has agreed to pay certain 
amounts toward the cost of an em- 
ployee benefit program (whether in 
terms of cents per hour, percentage of 
payroll, unit of product, or other 
measurement) would be permitted to 











continue on the basis of the employer 
continuing the same payments, and 
changes in benefit or other provisions 
of the plan could be made, so long as 
the employer’s payments were not in- 
creased. 

“In connection with either of the 
foregoing cases, it might well be stip- 
ulated that employee contribution 
rates could not be reduced or elim- 





inated while the program is contin- 
ued, except upon specific approval of 
the Wage Stabilization Board.” 


PARTNERSHIP 


(Concluded from page 16) 


receiving cash in a definite amount, 
and was spared the hazards that at 
some time in the future the partner- 
ship assets might be reduced in 
amount or, even if undepleted, 
might be in a form entailing diffi- 
culty or loss in their liquidation. It 
is true that on the petitioner’s death 
his estate would have been entitled 
lo a share of the partnership assets, 
and that his share has been sur- 
rendered under the arrangement 
for mutual insurance. This does 
not, however, diminish the benefits 
mentioned ; they are benefits which 
attached just because the petitioner 
arranged to have his estate receive 
the insurance proceeds rather than 
his interest in the partnership. 
Whether such benefits, standing 
alone, are sufficient to constitute 
petitioner a beneficiary under Sec- 


CHARTERED 


ored to fit practically any need and 


circumstance. Prospects like this. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY } 


HOME OFFICE — CHARLES & CHASE STREETS ~- BALTIMORE ] 





tuon 24(a) (4) need not be decided 
in this case, for when they are 
taken in conjunction with the valu- 
able interests retained by petitioner 
in the event of his survivorship, we 
are fully satisfied that Section 
24(a)(4) is applicable here.” 

The deduction of the premiums was 

disallowed. 


STATEMENTS 
(Continued from page 24) 


passed the billion dollar mark rose to 
$1,570,184,150 as of December 31, 1950. 
Assets increased $27,531,387 to a total of 
$381,575,095. 

Premium income amounted to $40,082,- 
519; $18,692,354 was added to policy- 
holders’ reserves; $4,731,984 was set aside 
to pay dividends during 1951. Net income 
from investments totalled $11,581,453, an 
increase of $1,006,553 over that earned dur- 
ing the previous year. Net interest earned 
was 3.2% compared to 3.21% a year ago. 


Aetna Life (Hartford) 


PREMIUM income of the life company 

for 1950 was $316,948,847 as compared 
with $267,013,067 in 1949. Surplus is 
$68,414,221, a gain of $2,444,997. This is 
after the transfer of $5,000,000 from sur- 





MONUMENTAL AGENTS find that one 


of the reasons our policies are so 


| 
About our policies... | 
| 


salable is the way they can be tail- | 
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plus to capital account to meet the stock 
dividend declared in 1950. 


Contingency reserves increased $8,700,- 


000 last year to $58,700,000. Assets in- 
creased $169,539,976 to $1,812,314,530. 

New life insurance issued in the Ordi- 
nary department was $318,000,000, and new 
life insurance on group life and employee 
plans was $821,000,000. 

Insurance in force in the Ordinary de- 
partment is $2,712,000.000, which is an 
increase of $135.000,000, and insurance in 
force in the Group department is $6,662.,- 
000,000, an increase of $1,052,000,000. 

Total life insurance in force at the end 
of the year was $9,374,000,000, which is 
an increase of $1,187,000,000 for the year. 

The rate of interest earned for 1950 was 
3.08%. 


Business Men's Assurance 
(Kansas City, Mo.) 


NEw paid life insurance amounted to 
~ “ $118,944,894, and insurance in force 
increased $58,706,133, bringing the total in 
force figure to $471,443,758. For 1950 this 
represents a gain of new life insurance 
paid for of 17.2% over 1949 and a gain of 
life insurance in force of 14.2¢. 

Accident and health premium income 
was $12,453,427.71, a gain of 7.6%. Total 
premium income, including all of the com- 
pany’s operations, reached $24,645,907.49, 
and total income for the year was $28,896,- 
$95.53, an increase of 7.3% over 1949. 

Admitted assets increased $8,622,061.09. 
to bring the total to $89,700,150.13. This 
was the greatest increase experienced. by 
the company in its 41 year history. 





A total of 93,612 benefit checks paid 
during 1950 amounted to $11,895,228.89, 
bringing the total payments to policyowners 
and beneficiaries since organization to 
$112,060,696. 


Indianapolis Life (Indianapolis, Indiana) 
URING 1950 an all-time company 
record for new business—$31,555,724 

—exceeded that of 1949 by 14.1% and 

pushed the insurance in force figure to 

$242,766,459. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries totalled $3,024,388, also an in- 
crease over 1949; and assets, which now 
total $66,840,633 rose $5,022,240 during 
the year. 

An increase in unassigned surplus of 
$533,206 made the total surplus $4,704,590, 
while dividends rose slightly over the 1949 
figure to $603,790. 


Continental American 
(Wilmington, Delaware) 


bina company reported another record- 
breaking year. New insurance put in 
force in 1950 was 15% over the previous 
high year of 1949. Insurance in force now 
exceeds $242,000,000. 

Average new sale for the year was $9,126. 
86% of all new insurance issued was in 
policies of $5,000 or over. This increased 
the average policy in force to $5,613. 


Guardian Life (New York City) 
N all-time record production of new 
paid business totalling $106,548,000 
was reported. This figure represented a 
gain of 34.2% over the 1949 production. 


COMPLETE PERSONAL INSURANCE COVERAGE 
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Nce 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Life insurance in force exceeds $310,000,000.00 
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The record sales volume resulted in a $66,- 
684,000 increase in insurance in force, a 
gain of 52.9% over the 1949 increase. 
Guardian’s total insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1950, stood at $898,831,000. 


Payments to beneficiaries and living pol- 


icyholders, excluding dividends but includ- 


ing income settlements issued by the 
company in past years, amounted to 
$15,376,000, as against $13,110,000 in 1949. 
Total income for the year was $44,675,- 
000, compared with $40,691,000 in 1949. 
Investment income for the year totalled 
$9,797,000, an increase of $804,000 over 
the previous year. The net interest rate 
for 1950 on invested assets rose to 3.05% 
Earnings of $5,377,000 exceeded last 
year’s record total of $5,162,000. Assets at 
the year’s end amounted to $298,399,000, 
compared with $279,798,000 in 1949. 


Franklin Life (Springfield, Ill.) 


ANET gain for the year of over $150,- 

000,000 of insurance in force brings 
the company’s total in force figure to 
almost $930,000,000. Assets expansion dur- 
ing the year amounted to $22,000,000, in- 
creasing total assets to slightly under 


$170,000,000. 


United States Life (New York City) 


N 1950 the company produced a record 

total of $161,200,000 of new paid life 
insurance. Ordinary totalled $35 millions: 
$126 millions was Group. 

Total accident and health premium in- 
come in 1950, including Group, is approxi- 
mately $2,470,000—a 14% gain over 1949 
and a record for the company. 


LOOKING BACK . . . BUT 
GOING AHEAD 


This is our 50th year and therefore it 
will be understandable if we look back 
down the years of the half century and 2 
“point with pride” to the progress we 
have made and the position we have at- 
tained among the leaders in the business, 


all under one continuous management. 


But even as we look into the past, we 


no let-up in the pace, with one of the fin- 
est agency forces in the business, which 


is out to make this our greatest year. 
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by LUKE A.BURKE 


Member of the New York Bar 





Rescission of Disability Benefits 
wit so many reservists being called back to ser- 


vice, here is a case which is very timely. The case 
is Equitable Life of lowa v. Verploeg, Colorado Supreme 
Court, January 29, 1951. 

Doctor Verploeg had three life policies with the Equi- 
table of Iowa, each containing disability benefit clauses. 
The concluding paragraph, entitled “Discontinuance of 
Disability Benefits,” provides for termination of the bene- 
fits as follows: 


“9b) Upon default in the payment of any premium 
required under this policy; or (c) In the event that 
the insured shall engage in military or naval service 
in time of war, or as a civilian shall engage in Red: 
Cross service or other relief work in connection with 
actual warfare.” (One policy contained an additional 
clause reading “or shall participate in aeronautic or 
submarine operations.” ) 


The doctor had a reserve commission as a Major in 














Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
Address inquiries ta: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Executive Offices 
10 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 























the Army Medical Corps. He was ordered to duty in 
August, 1942. The company had no notice of this order 
at the time. It did not know the insured was in the 
army until July, 1945, and it then notified him that the 
disability benefits were terminated as of August, 1942, 
because he had engaged in military service in time of 
war. A check was enclosed in the amount of $41.65 
“representing the refund due you of the unearned pre- 
miums for this (disability) benefit from that date.” 
The check contained a statement of its purpose on the 
face. 


The insured received the notice and check while still 
in the army and he held the check for four months before 
endorsing and cashing it. He returned to civilian life 
in February, 1946. The following May he wrote the 
company applying for reinstatement of the disability bene- 
fit clause. The company refused. Later the insured brought 
a law suit to compel the company to reinstate the dis- 
ability benefits clause. Judgment was rendered for the 
insured ordering the company to reinstate the provisions 
in the policy upon his paying the proper premiums. The 
company appealed. 

The company’s first contention on the appeal was that 
the entry of the insured into military service terminated 
the disability benefits provisions because he therefore was 
engaged in military service in time of war. 

The Colorado Supreme Court agreed with this conten- 
tion. He was still “engaged” in military service even 
though stationed in the States and Hawaii. There was no 
ambiguity in the termination clause so it would not be 
construed against the company under the ambiguity rule. 


The company’s second contention on appeal was that 


“the acceptance and retention of the premium refund 
‘ 


by the insured was a recognition that the disability b 

fit provisions had terminated or constituted an agreement 
that they were rescinded.” Here again the Supreme Court 
agreed with the company. The sum and substance of its 
decision is found in this paragraph: 


“In the instant case there was not merely a retention 
of the check for over four months but an endorsement 
and negotiation of it, and after that a period of over 
five months ensued before insured petitioned for rein- 
statement under the disability provisions. This latter 
act would seem again to confirm the fact that insured 
knew, and recognized, that the disability provisions 
were no longer effective. In the meantime he had con- 
tinued to pay ordinary life premiums on the policies, 
while no payments were being made on account of the 
disability provisions. We believe that the instant case 
presents an even stronger case of rescission than the 
authorities cited above * * *. 

“For the two reasons set forth in this opinion, thé 
judgment is reversed.” 

To the reserve servicemen being called back now, who 
may be in a similar position with their policies, | guess 
the best advice is not to cash the checks. 
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Proof of Disability 


_ company received a letter from a doctor in 

June, 1946, to the effect that one of its life and dis- 
ability policyholders had been in his sanitarium since 
November, 1945. The letter stated that while she was 
sane and competent, she found business fatiguing. 


The policyholder’s attorney made formal application 
for disability benefits in November, 1947. He submitted 
proof of claim and supporting medical statements that 
she suffered from manic-depressive psychosis. The com- 
pany allowed the claim, began paying benefits and 
waived premiums due after that date. 


Later the policyholder brought suit against the com- 
pany to recover benefit payments from October, 1945, 
to December, 1947. She based her proof on the original 
The court held that a life com- 
pany does not pay on the existence of a disability, but 


letter from the doctor. 


on receipt of proof of disability. The letter could not 
be regarded as such proof, “it could just as accurately 
have been written concerning a person who was taking 
a routine rest cure.” 


(Mayer v. State Mutual Life of Worcester, Municipal 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, May 23, 1950.) 





The average American male wears a 
size 814 shoe. Yet, you wouldn't 

think of opening a shoe store with 
nothing but size 81% shoes in stock. 
Naturally. You KNow you are fitting 
individuals, not an imaginary average. 


>= 
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This is a lesson we've learned. 


> 


American United’s Agency Department 
has a sales policy geared for individuals 
and not for averages. A sales policy 
that starts with the thinking in the 
field . . . that fits sales ideas to a 

man’s personal abilities . . . that makes 
the most of the value found in 
understanding field problems. 


American United believes in “relaxed 
sales pressure,” a method of selling 
that combines an individual's good 
points with sound sales tools— 
resulting in an advantage to the 
policyholder, the company, and the 
man on the firing line. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“a 
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Creditor's Group Insurance 


RS. BROIDY and her husband, Lieut. Colonel 

Broidy, U.S.A.F., bought a house in Garden City, 
Long Island. A loan association granted a first mort- 
gage of about $11,000. The association had a plan where- 
by debtors could participate in a group life policy with 
coverage up to $10,000. The association would be des- 
ignated beneficiary and the premiums paid by the debto: 
to the association and remanded by the latter to the in- 
surance company. 

At the real estate closing the colonel appeared in his 
uniform and signed an application for $10,000 coverage. 
On the application under “name and address of employer” 
the insured put “U. S. Air Force, Mitchell Field.” Under 
“occupation” he put “Lieutenant Colonel.” An insur- 
ance salesman, E. K. Naumer, was present. Naumer was 
an accredited life insurance agent but not for the com- 
pany issuing the master policy. He assisted the regular 
agents in the placing of this form of insurance for this 
loan association and had done so on some fifty previous 
occasions pending the indoctrination of an association 
officer. 

The master policy could not be found at the closing and 
was not shown to Colonel Broidy. It contained an 
“aviation limitation” clause and also a limitation of 


Waiting in Korea 


Korea is a distant place and the war in Korea some- 
how seems particularly remote. All the more reason why 
our soldiers involved in that war should be remembered. 
Reports come back that the G I’s don’t get enough letters 
from home. 


Since there are fewer Americans engaged in this war 
we have fewer close relationships. The receipt of mail is 
a great morale builder. Absence of mail makes something 
of a vacuum in the lives of the soldiers. 


Those of us having a member of the family in the war, 
or a neighbor, or a friend, are writing letters. But there 
is not enough mail going out. We all can do something 


about this. 


In our business of life insurance we go strong on mail- 
ing lists. We don’t know of anybody who has a Korean 
mailing list, but among our policyowners we can ask 
for names and addresses. And any one of us can write 
one letter a week. It would help. 


We have hospitals in the States with Korean war cas- 
ualties. We can do something in the way of letters for 
these. Here is a project that might well provide some 
personal interest in some veteran of World War II who 
would have a memory out of his own experience. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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agent's authority to waive provisions. The application 
contained a reference to a suicide clause but there was 
no reference to the other clauses. The evidence was in 
dispute as to whether Colonel Broidy was informed of the 
“aviation limitation” clause at the closing. The certificate 
he later received contained a provision as to the “aviation 
limitation” clause on the reverse side thereof. There 
was no reference to a limitation on the agent’s authority. 

\bout five months after the closing Colonel Broidy was 
killed at an Army Air Show. The company refused pay- 
ment because of the “aviation limitation” clause. Mrs. 
Broidy sued in the Federal Court to reform the policy by 
eliminating the “aviation limitation” clause. 

The Court’s judgment for Mrs. Broidy: 

“This was not insurance of the ordinary life form, 
where the course of application followed by later issu- 
ance of a policy containing the formal contract is now 
well known and where the application almost invariably 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 


Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, DL 
Telephone State 1336 
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puts the applicant upon explicit notice of intended pol- 
icy limitations. In fact, this appears to be rather a new 
form of insurance, where the application has not yet 
become standardized in due company form. As we 
have seen, it did not contain the slightest suggestion of 
the limitations later most pertinent; nor did it sug- 
gest ways in which definite knowledge should be ascer- 
tained. The circumstance that, as disclosed, an aviation 
officer was applying for special insurance to protect his 
purchase of a home was also most pertinent. Under 
the authorities cited it would be too harsh a@ require- 
ment to hold that the insurance company’s acceptance 
of the offer which it had directed and canalized in its 
own type of application could be limited and made 
nugatory by the insertion of details not brought home 
to the applicant.” 

(Broidy v. State Mutual Life of Worcester, U. S. Court 

of Appeals, 2nd Circuit, January 11, 1951.) 
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181. Gevernment Coverage 


“Government Insurance in the 
United States,” published by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, is said to disclose the 
extent to which government-spon- 
sored insurance programs have en- 
croached on private enterprise. 

Claimed to be the first complete 
compilation of factual information 
on the operation and administra- 
tion of Federal and state insurance, 
the book covers every type of gov- 
ernmental insurance, from _ pro- 
gram limited to government em- 
ployees to those which affect al- 
most every citizen. The book also 
highlights the fact that govern- 
ment funds often are permitted to 
operate in disregard of established 
insurance principles. Cost: $2.00. 


182. Noiseless Typewriter 


By the application of some sound 
insulation principles, the Under- 
wood Corp. has come up with a new 
electrical typewriter which they 
say, is “completely inaudible only a 
short distance from the machine.” 
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the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


According to the announcement, 
all typing operations are performed 
on the keyboard, except the inser- 
tion and removal of paper. The 
soundproof case may be easily 
opened by the touch of a single key. 


183. Increasing Sales 


“How to Increase Profitable 
Sales” is another handbook in the 
management stories distributed by 
a well known company to assist in 
the developing of sales administra- 
tive systems and procedures. The 
booklet explains how to analyze 
sales facts, and then how to use 
these facts for checking sales by 
individual accounts, by prospects, 
by agents and by territories. Ex- 
ecutives, accountants and statisti- 
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Please send me further information on the following: 


(cITY) 


at 
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cians may obtain a copy of this 26- 
page booklet gratis. 


184. New Addresser 


This Master Addresser has an 
automatic tape which operates with 
less effort and greater speed than 


the conventional machines which 
use stencils, plates, ribbons or ink. 
A special control mechanism regu- 
lates the flow of fluid and gets more 
copies from the master tape, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. You 
can use envelopes of any size, and 
the tape is long enough for 500 ad- 
dresses. The product with supplies 
costs $46.37. 


185. Plastic Keytag 


The Stanco Keytag and chain is 
a colored plastic tag containing a 
cardboard insert which has an ad- 
vertising message on one side and 
a space for the key owner’s name 
and address on the other. Also 
printed on the insert is a statement 
guaranteeing return postage in the 
event the keys are lest. The pur- 
pose of the product of course is to 
bring your message constantly to 
attention whenever your client uses 
his keys. 


186. Promotional Labels 


A complete line of insurance 
labels for routine office correspond- 
ence and for sales promotion pur- 
poses is available in red and blue 
and in varied shapes and sizes. 
These stock labels, designed for 
such specific applications as the 
mailing of a policy, can also be used 
to tell your assured about other 
coverages you may have. Quantity 
prices are available upon request. 








